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Decca Aitkenhead 


Fat is always a 
feminist issue 

This section, page 13 


‘I haven’t asked anyone to lie’ 



Washington showdown today as 
alleged lover is asked to testify 







President Bill Clinton greets reporters yesterday, denying the allegations against him 


PHOTOGRAPH: QARY CAMERON 


Martin Kettle 
in Washingt on 

ILL Clinton's 
presidency was 
in the hands of a 
24-year-old work 
experience 
trainee, Monica 
Lewinsky, last night as a be- 
leaguered White House 
braced for further revelations 
about their relationship, «nd 
prepared for battle with the 
Watergate independent coun- 
sel Kenneth Starr. 

Ms Lewinsky is due to give 
evidence under oath at a 
secret venue today to lawyers 
representing Paula Jones in 
her sexual harassment suit 
against Mr Clinton. 

There was intense specula- 
tion last night that Ms 
Lewinsky might exercise her 
right to refuse to testily. That 
would open the way for Mr 
Starr to offer her immunity 
from prosecution in return 
for her co-operation in his in- 
vestigation into whether Mr 
Clinton incited her to perjury i 
and attempted to obstruct > 
justice. | 

Mr Clinton insisted in a I 
radio interview that he would ] 
co-operate with Mr Starr’s in- ; 
vestigation, «nri added: “The j 
charges are not true. And I 
haven’t asked anyone to lie." 

He again denied having had 
an affair with. Ms Lewinsky, 
as he Struggled to maintain a 
business-as-usual approach 
while meeting the Palestinian 
leader, Yasser Arafat, for 
talks at the White House. 

In an interview with Roll 
Call the bi-weekly newspaper 
of Capitol mn, the president 
said: “Let me say the relation- 
ship was not improper and I 
think that's Important 
enough to say. The relation- 
ship was not sexual . . . And I 
know what you mean and the 
answer is no.” 

Yesterday Mr Clinton 
promised that he would give 
answers to “very legitimate” 
questions about the af fair and 
to claims that he had brought 
pressure on Ms Lewinsky to 


| lie. “We will give you as 
' many answers as we can, as 
soon as we can, at the appro- 
priate time, consistent with 
our obligation to also co-oper- 
| ate with tiie investigation." 

With all Washington agog. 

I Mr Clinton's former press 
secretary. Dee Dee Myers, 
said: “If he's not telling the 
truth, the consequences will 
be astronomical.” 

Another former aide, 
George Stephan opoulos. said: 
“These are probably the most 
serious allegations yet lev- 
elled against the president 

‘There’s no 
question that 

lie. “We will give you as 
many answers as we can. as 
soon as we can, at the appro- 
priate time, consistent with 
our obligation to also cooper- 
ate with the investigation.” 

With all Washington agog. 
Mr Clinton’s former press 
secretary. Dee Dee Myers, 
said: “If he's not telling the > 
truth, the consequences will 
be astronomical” 

Another former aide, 
George Stephanopoulos, said: 
“These are probably the most 
serious allegations yet lev- 
elled against the president 
There's no question that if 
they’re true, they’re not only 
politically damaging, hut it 
could lead to impeachment 
proceedings.” 

Asked whether she believed 
the new claims about her hus- 
band, Hillary Clinton said: 
“Certainly I believe they’re 
false”, and confassed that it 
was “difficult and painful” 
for her husband to face “such 
relentless accusations". 

Mr Starr moved swiftly, 
vowing a fair and impartial 
inquiry while issuing a wide- 
ranging subpoena to the 
White House seeking all rele- 
vant documents. The move 
sparked a day of frantic be- 
hind-the-scenes White House 
activity as aides tried to com- 
ply with his demands for offi- 
cial logs detailing visits, calls 


cial logs detailing visits, calls 
and deliveries between Mr 
Clinton anil Ms Lewinsky, 
who has claimed an 18-month 
sexual liaison with the presi- 
dent between 1995 and 1996. 

Sources said the subpoena 
was intended to establish 
whether there were records of 
visits tv her to the Oval Office 
after she left the White House 
last year to work as a press offi- 
cer at the Pentagon, a job she 
left last month. 

The White House spokes- 
man. Mike McCurry. said the 
information would be ready 
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and deliveries between Mr 
Clinton and Ms Lewinsky, 
who has claimed an 18-month 1 
sexual liaison with the presi- 
dent between 1995 and 1996. 

Sources said that the sub- 
poena was intended to estab- 
lish whether there were re- 
cords of visits by her to the 
Oval Office after she left the 
White House last year to 
work as a press officer at the 
Pentagon, a job she left last 
month. 

The White House spokes- 
man, Mike McCurry, said the 
information would be ready 
“sooner rather than later”, 
and that Mr Clinton wanted 
to make sure that the res- 
ponse to Mr Starr was com- 
plete before he gave any far- 
ther answers to questions 
which have sparked a Wash- 
ington media frenzy and cre- 
ated the gravest crisis of his 
presidency. 

Newsweek magazine 
reported that it had listened 
to some of the tapes of conver- 
sations with Ms Lewinsky 
made by another former 
White House aide, Linda 
Tripp, including one in which 
Ms Tripp was wired for clan- 
destine taping by the FBI, act- 
ing on behalf of Mr Starr. 

In the tapes, Ms Lewinsky 
does not confirm allegations 
that Mr Clinton or his asso- 
ciate, Vernon Jordan, pressed 1 


her to lie. but refers abusively 
to (he president as “(ho 
creep" and “the Big He". 

Newsweek also said that Mr 
Clinton had given her pre- 
sents, including a dress and 
signed photographs. Ques- 
tioned about the riilm yester- 
day, Mr McCurry said Mr 
Clinton “is a gift-giver” and 
quipped: “The only good tics I 
have are ones Bill Ciinion 
gave me.” This was a rare 
note of levity in an otherwise 
grim day. 

There was fresh contro- 
versy about allegations that 
Mr Clinton had confessed to 
having a sexual relationship 
with Gennifer Flowers, the 
woman who claims to have 
been his former mistress. 

Alleged leaks from Mr Clin- 
ton's evidence session with 
Ms Jones's lawyers last week- 
aid claimed that Mr Clinton 
had admitted the relationsip, 
which he had denied in 1992. 
At yesterday's White House 
briefing, Mr McCurry repeat- 
edly said that Mr Clinton's 
evidence to Mrs Jones's law- 
yers was “not at odds" with 
his earlier denial 

There were also claims yes- 
terday that Mr Clinton had 
had an affair with Sheila Law- 
rence, the wife of the former 
US ambassador to Switzer- 
land, Larry Lawrence, whose 
fraudulent interment in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery as 
a war hero caused his body to 
be exhumed last month. 

Opinion polls suggested 
that most Americans believe 
that Mr Clinton did indeed 
have an affair with Ms 
Lewinsky. But a poll for CNN 
and USA Today found that 
only 39 per cent believed that 
the president had told her to 
lie about it. More than half of 
those surveyed thought the al- 
legations were not relevant to 
Mr Clinton’s political stand- 
ing. His political ratings rose 
slightly this week, and now 
stand at a 62 per cent ap- 
proval rate. 

Dangerous U niso n, page 3; 
Leader comment, page 12; 
Hope to shame, page 13 


Police chief says UFF BT shares soar amid talk 
is murdering Catholics of takeover by M icrosoft 


John MuUn 

Ireland Correspondent 

L OYALIST paramilitaries 
officially on ceasefire 
were involved in three 
nf the recent murders of Cath- 
olics, Ronnie Flanagan, the 
RUC chief oo&stabile. revealed 
yesterday. 

His announcement is a seri- 
ous setback for Mb Mowlam, 
.Secretary of State for North- 
ern Ireland, and could also 
lead to the expulsion from the 
peace process of the Ulster 
Democratic Party, which 
speaks for the Ulster Defence 
Association: sod the Ulster 
Freedom Flutters. That could 
spell the aid of the three-year 
loyalist ceasefire. 

The news came as a gun- 
man carried out yet another 
attack yesterday evening, 
wounding Chris McMahon, a 
Catholic man in his early 30s, 
who was closing up the bak- 
ery business he runs on the 
northern outskirts of Belfast 
at Newtownabbey. He was 
tafron to Wbiteabbey Hospi- 
tal, where his condition was. 
described as critical. 

Mr McMahon Ja related to 
prominent Sinn Fein council- 
lor Alex Maskey, who has 
been the target of previous as- 
sassination attempts. 



Ronnie Flanagan: No 
doubt over killings 

Mr Flanagan’s statement 
came as he revealed that 
more troops are to be rede- 
ployed on Belfast’s streets as 
tensions rise over the recent 
spate of hit-and-run shoot- 
ings. A special team has also 
been set up to coordinate 
police inquiries into loyalist 
paramilitary ac tivitie s- 

Although the UFF has not 
claimed any of the killings, 
Mr Flanagan said: “1 have no 
doubt some of the recent mur- 
ders have been carried out by 
the UFF. I believe that on the 


basis of intelligence and on 
the basis of strands of our in- 
vestigation and analysis of a 
forensic na tore. " 

Ms Mowlam staked her po- 
litical reputation- in going to 
the Maze two weeks ago to 
persu ade convicted UDA and 
UFF prisoners to continue 
their support for the peace 
process at Stormont. The 
gamble cami* nine days after 
the first murder. There was 
imm ediate speculation on 
UFF involvement after the 
shooting of Eddie Treanor, 3X, 
in north Belfast on New 
Year’s Eve. 

Ms Mowlam's nffftHnia said 
that she was regularly briefed 
by Mr Flanagan, but they 
were unable to say if the RUC 
bad told her of the UFF link to 
Mr Treanor’s murder before 
she went to the Maze. 

The G o v e r n ment’s problem 
is that 

allowing the UDP to stay 
would be flout the Mitchell 
principles, which commit par- 
ticipants to non-violence. Al- 
though the Government has 
ignored some violations, in- 
cluding punishment beatings, 
in an effort to keep the talks 
inclusive, allowing the UDP 
to stay would be seen to 
tnm to page 2, column 7 


Chris Barrie 
and Simon Beavis 

B RITISH Telecom was at 
the centre of frenzied 
takeover speculation 
last night after British and 
American investors rushed to 
buy its shares amid sugges- 
tions that the group could 
face a hostile bid from the 
United States and even fall 
prey to the software giant 
Microsoft. 

It ended an extraordinary 
day far Microsoft, that in- 
cluded partial settle me nt of a 
legal battle with the US gov- 
ernment and a warning that 
its profits would be hit by tur- 
moil in Far Eastern markets. 
BT shares hit a record high as 
investors decided that Brit- 
ain’s seventh biggest com- 
pany was about to become the 
latest victim of bidding wars 
raging across the world's tele- 
coms industry. 

One analyst said BT and 
Microsoft were in exploratory 
talks prior to a merger or alli- 
ance that would create a new 
media combine, ranging from 
computer s oftwa re and Inter- 
net technology to voice, data 
and broadcasting trans- 
mission systems. 

There were also sugges- 
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Merger on the cards? 

be bought by US telecom- 
munication groups including 
Bell Atlantic, AT&T and GTE, 
as the Americans took for an 
entry into the European mar- 
ket which is about to become 
open to competition. 

However, another analyst 
suggested that the specula- 
tion about a bid from Micro- 
soft was overplayed, and that 
BT — with its poor record on 
investment in modern net- 
works— had little to offer Mi- 
crosoft's chief; Bill Gates. 

BT is regarded as a target 
because it will receive 
£7 billion before the end of the 
year for its shareholding in 
the US telecoms company 
MCI — the US company it 
tried to buy but which was 
snatched away by WorldCom, 
the entrepreneurial telephone 


As 30 million BT shares 
changed hands yesterday. 
Microsoft said it did not com- 
ment on “rumours", and BT 
also declined to comment 
However, BTs chief execu- 
tive, Sir Peter Bonfield, has 
already admitted, in the after- 
math of WorldCom’s success- 
ful $37 biHion play for MCI 
that all telecoms companies 
are potential takeover targets. 

Mr Gates has made no 
secret of his ambition to dom- 
inate the world of communi- 
cations as computing and 
teleco mmun ications con- 
verge. In the US he has made 
a series of strategic invest- 
ments in telephone compa- 
nies, cable TV. and has 
bought the specialist digital 
set-top box maker WebTV. 

He clearly sees Britain as a 
potential springboard for his 
ambitions In Europe. Late 
last year senior lawyers from 
Microsoft held exploratory 
talks with the UK telwwmn 
watchdog, OfteL 

Some observers doubt that 
Microsoft — capitalised at 
around £ioo billion against 

BTs £37 billion market price 
tag — would see much logic 
in mounting a bid for BT, and 
suggest that a joint venture 

would be more likely. 
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The answer may 
not lie in the soil 
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Simon Hoggart 
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X #0U realise how much 

yf the countryside has 

I changed if you attend 
Agriculture Questions in the 

Commons. Cider With Rosie it 
isn't Anthony Steen (C. 
Totnes) described the ways 
things were In his neck of the 
woods. Apparently, when an 
animal snuffs it, the cost of 
carting away the cadaver is 
much too high. 

"If the South Devon coun- 
tryside was covered with dead 
sheep lying with their legs in 
the air, it would not help the 
tourist industry ... the Minis- 
ter should hold an Inquiry into 
the cost of removing animal 
carcasses from our green and 
pleasant land.” 

Yukk. In the past fanners 
used to grow thing s (and dear 
away dead sheep.) Now these 
quaint old activities have been 
replaced by three new ones; 

(a) getting cash out ofBrus- 
s els; (t» demonstrating at 
Westminster; and (c) master- 
ing the jargon. 

The jargon is almost impen- 
etrable. At one point a Liberal 
asked the minister about 
"modulation”. Jack Cunning- 
ham's jaw jutted out “I have 
made my position abundantly 
dear about modulation," he 
said. "I am opposed to 
modulation.'” 

I began to muse how the old 
rural Idylls would appear if 
they had been written in 
today's bucolic dialect Lark 
Rise To Candleford, perhaps. 

“I was bom on ungrazed na- 
tive species-rich grassland on 


Review 


one of England's 32 nitrate 
sensitive areas. As Ille abed 
now, in the heart of a busy 
city, my mind's ear still har- 
kens to the roar of the com- 
bine harvester, the explosion 
of the electronic bird scarer, 
and the haunting whoosh of 
the cattle feed mill m a s hin g 
up yet another diseased sheep 
as tiie cycle of life was 
repeated once again. 

"On a winter morning, we 
children would tumble down- 
stairs where Mother was up 
and about stirring a great vat 
ofReady-Brek. There bain't 
be no Specified Risk Materials 
in here.’ she would say, a 
twinkle in her eye, ‘it’s all 
good Permitted Additives 
under the terms of the Euro- 
pean convention!' 

"If we were lucky, Father 
would return before we left for 
school, stamping the snow 
from his boots. Have you been 
milking the herd. Father?' we 
would ask, and he would 
chuckle: Dearie me, no, my 
darling , j’ve been up at Post 
Office, posting off my applica- 
tion for Enhanced Suckler 
Cow Payments!' 

"On Boxing Day. the squire 
would pay a visit, and would 
press a crisp green piece of 
paper into my palm. 'What's 
this. Sir?' I would ask, with 
the round-eyed naivety of 
childhood. 

‘"Why, 'tis a green pound, 
child!' he said, smiling. 

“Can I use it to buy sherbert 
dabs at Mistress Cunning- 
ham's shop?' 

'“Lord bless the child,' 
Squire replied, ‘No. green 
pound is the common name 
for the agricultural special ex- 
change rate with converts EU 
Common Agricultural Policy 
support prices and payments 
from ECUs into sterling, so 
you might be able to buy some 
non-existent olive oil from 
non-existent Italian olive 
groves, if you be lucky!"’ 

They were happy days. In- 
comprehensible. but happy. 


Alienating in the 
wrong sense 


Eddie Gibb 


Quiet Night In 
Tran, Glasgow 

■ HERE’S a lot of tec hnol- 

I ogy in this production by 

I Etc. The hardware for 
communication is in abun- 
dance, but the software — the 
people actually trying to do 
the communicating — has 
short-circuited. 

The stage is tricked out like 
the front of a video recorder, 
with the letterbox-shaped 
stage mirroring the slotfbr 
tapes, while a digital clock 
dickers remorsely at 24 
frames per second. 

The script is by the rising 
star of Scottish theatre, David 
Hammer, whose Traverse- 
produced play. Knives In 
Hens, earned him commis- 
sions from the Royal Court 
and RSC. His Irritable, repeti- 
tious dialogue serves only to 
emphasise the idea that the 
characters may be talkin g but 
the message ain't getting 
through. This is a substan- 
tially rewritten version of the 
production performed as a 
work-in- progress two years 
ago, and has benefited from a 
slimmed-down running time 
of a little over an hour. 

Michael (Graham Eatough) 
is a photographer who has 
returned Cram an assignment 
In Africa. All he wants is — 
you guessed it — a quiet night 
in, but demands of family and 
friends keep intruding. 
Among the mountains of mail 
which greet his return is a 


video cassette containing a 
message from a former girl- 
friend, Isobel (Iona Carbarns). 
In flashback, Isobel appears 
on stage to replay the final 
hours of their fraught 
relationship. 

The video projected on to a 
screen above the stage turns 
out to be a suicide note. It 
becomes clear that Isabel's 
problem was that she cared 
too much about the woes of the 
world, while Michael didn't 
care enough. They split as a 
result 

Michael is similarly unwill- 
ing, or unable, to sympathise 
with his father's anguish at 
having had to put down the 
family dog while he was away. 
He is caught between the hor- 
rors of travelling in a de- 
prived part of Africa and the 
mundane details of domestic 
life. In the end he deals with 
neither. 

Quiet Night In is similarly 
alienating for the audience. 
Michael Is the central charac- 
ter but a man apparently with- 
out character, so we can only 
dislike him by default The 
other people in his life become 
wheedling and childlike in an 
attempt to raise a response, 
making them equally unsym- 
pathetic. The soundtrack of 
chopped-up modem classical 
music and electronic beeps 
from the various gizmos in Mi- 
chael's living room is particu- 
larly unsettling. 

This is a production which 
has avoided any attempt at 
emotional drama. But as a 
short sharp shock. It Is not 
without power. 
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Boot facts 



: cost £600 a w**k 
fpr each . 

ofaptac^atratNN 

School, wh«r*Totnr 

01 air was •ducafcad 

^Typical DOT 

06.00: Reveille* weeh* 

shave, make bed*, 
stand by bede, 

unlock, block jo ba* 
breakfast, inspection. 
08.40: Development 
activities, race 
relations lecture, FT* 
gym, run 
12.10: Lunch, 
afternoon Inspection, 
drill, current affair*, 
PT, shower 
1 6.30= Evening meal, 
parade* activities 
10.45: Supper, lock 
up, writing letters, 
room games, lights 

out 

□ Staff: 13 out of the 
23 staff were military 
Including a sergeant 
major 

□ Uniforms: Military 
fatigues have to be 
worn 


The parade ground at Colchester, where the boot camp was jointly run by the Ministry ofDefence and the Prison Service 
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Boot camp bites the dust 


Man Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 



RTTAIN’S first mil- 
itary-style “boot 
camp” designed to 
deliver a tough 
regime for teenage 
young offenders is to be shut 
down after only 12 months, 
the Prisons Minister, Joyce 
Quin, announced last night 
The “short, sharp, shock” 
experiment was imported 
from the United States by the 
former Home Secretary. 
Michael Howard, with claims 
that it would be more 


effective in stopping teenage 
tearaways from reoffending. 

But official research con- 
cludes tt is neither more 
effective than existing young 
offender institutions, nor, at 
an annual cost of £3L000 a 
year for every place, a source 
of value for money. 

The camp, opened last Feb- 
ruary. is based at the army's 
military prison at Colchester, 
Essex, and is run jointly by 
the Ministry of Defence and 
the Prison Service. The year- 
long pilot scheme has cost 
more than £1.2 million and 
was supposed to provide the 
handpicked 18- to 21-year-olds 


with a regime of square-bash- 
ing and shoepalishing. It was 
to be a model for a number cf 
such centres. But it win dose 
at the end of March. 

The typical day for foe 32 
inmates included two and 

half hours of physical train- 
ing and drill. Even basic 
privileges such as watching a 
black and white television or 
lis tening to a radio had to be 
earned. 

The Chief Inspector of Pris- 
ons, General Sir David Rams- 
botham. criticised the plan as 
little more than a sop to the 
"Bring Back National Ser- 
vice” brigade. 


Prison governors last night 
welcomed the closure deri- 
sion, saying they had urged 
the Government to dose It 
soon after the election but 
had been turned down. "Bet- 
ter late than never,” said 
David Roddan, Prison Gover- 
nors’ Association general 
secretary. 

"We are pleased that com- 
mon sense has now prevailed 
and this gross waste of 
resources win come to an end. 
US-style boot camps have 
long been discredited and we 
think that the military per- 
sonnel and resources in- 
volved should be used for mil- 


itary purposes.” However, the 
camp’s failure to prove any 
more successful at preventing 
the youngsters from reoffend- 
ing is surprising as those who 
went to Colchester were care- 
fully selected. 

Ms Quin, announcing the 
closure decision last night, 
said the £31,300 a year costs of 
the places at Colchester was 
nearly twice that for a typical 
young offender Institution 
and nearly £9,000 a year more 
than the cost of the non-mili- 
tary experimental regime at 
Thom Cross, Cheshire. 

The "high intensity” train- 
ing regime at Thorn Cross, 


which is run solely by the 
prison service, is to continue. 
The Prisons Minister said it 
represented value for money 
and had "a more sharply fo- 
cused and better integrated 
set of activities.” 

John Whlttlngdaie. Conser- 
vative MP for Maldon and 
East Chelmsford, criticised 
the condition to close the Chi- 
chester boot camp, saying it 
had been a great success and 
the decision was only a cost 
cutting exercise. He said all 
36 young offenders who had 
graduated had gone into jobs 
pr education and claimed 
only one had reoffended. 


Arts funding a joke, says Peter Hall 


Bitter attack on Government’s 
approach wins standing ovation 


DanGialstor 
Arts Correspondent 


S IR PETER Hall, the 
veteran theatre direc- 
tor, yesterday 
received a standing ovation 
from leading figures in the 
arts when he launched a fe- 
rocious attack on the Gov- 
ernment’s “ridiculous” 
funding of the arts. 

At the same event a year 
ago the then leader of the 
Opposition Tony Blair 
received an ecstatic res- 
ponse from a similar audi- 
ence when he outlined 
Labour’s commitment to 
the arts. 

Speaking at an awards 
ceremony attended by the 
Culture Secretary, Chris 
Smith, and the c&airman- 
elect of the Arts Council, 
Gerry Robinson, Sir Peter 
said: “I know that both po- 
litical parties are excellent 
supporters of the arts when 
they are in opposition. 

“Come the dawn, what 
has happened? A cut in the 
Arts Council grant. Why? It 
saves tuppence. It’s going 
to ruin a number of small 


theatres and dance compa- 
nies. What is the point 
Minister? Is It to assure 
Tory voters that you won’t 
be soft on the arts? It won't 
do.” 

Continuing to rapturous 
applause, Sir Peter said: “I 
am a Labour man, but Fm a 
very worried Labour man 
today. The talent that has 
been celebrated here today 
is worth keeping. Couldn't 
we say to ourselves, Are we 
proud of that? If we want it 
can we not say that we will 
support it? Otherwise, stop 
it. Sorry to be passionate 
but the situation is 
ridiculous.” 

Sir Peter, former head of 
the Royal Shakespeare 
Company and the National 
Theatre, finished to a 
standing ovation from the 

celebrity audience at the 
Savoy Hotel in London, 
gathered for the annual 
South Bank Show awards. 
He was speaking as he col- 
lected an award for out- 
standing achievement. 

Mr Blair was not present 
this year, hut the Minister 
Without Portfolio, Peter 
Mandelson. was — al- 



Sir Peter Hall: ‘What’s 
the point. Minister?’ 

though he left before Sir 
Peter spoke. Mr Smith, who 
applauded the speech, but 
remained seated through- 
out the standing ovation, 
said afterwards: “I listened 
with great Interest and ex- 
citement to what Sir Peter 
said. It was well and pas- 
sionately said. We haven’t 
been able to do everything 
we wanted to do overnight. 
I am acutely aware of the 
fiwanrini strains many arts 
organisations are facing in 
the coming year.” 

One example of the 


squeeze on arts funding 
was confirmed yesterday 
when the Greenwich 
Theatre in south-east Lon- 
don lost its £191.000 grant 
from the London Arts 
Board. The cut means that 
the theatre will close at the 
end of March. 

The Greenwich Theatre is 
one and a half mti^s from 
the site for the Millennium 
Dome, which is absorbing 
£400 million of National 
Lottery money. 

The LAB cuts come in the 
wake of a reduction in its 
grant from the Arts Council 
of England from £14.163 
million to £14.154 million. 
The board had already de- 
cided to undertake a radi- 
cal review of its funding 
strategy. Sadler's Wells, 
the Battersea Arts Centre 
and the Lyric Theatre all 
receive increases. 

But other high-profile ca- 
sualties such as the King's 
Head theatre in Islington 
and the Gate theatre at Net- 
ting Hfii have wan partial 
reprieves, thanks to the 
Cameron McIntosh Foun- 
dation. which wlU donate 
£100,000 to 'some of the 
LAB’s clients. The Gate will 
receive £25,000 next year 
from the tonndMHflm , while 
the King’s Head receives 
£ 10 , 000 . 


Murders ‘were 
setupbyUFF 


continued from page 1 
undermine the rules on 
which the talks are founded. 

Theother option, forwarded 
yesterday by Lord Alderdlce, 
leader of the Alliance Party, 
when he met Tony Blair and 
Ms Mowlam at Downing 
Street, is that the UDP could 
be asked formally to reno unce 
its link to the UDA/UFF, and 
to condemn violence. 

The UDP is keen to stay in 
the talks, and most of the 
other participating parties 
are convinced of its leader- 
ship’s genuine desire for 
peace. 

But the drawback for the 
Government in that solution 
is that Sinn Fein could then 
claim to keep its seat at the 
negotiating table if the IRA 
called off its ceasefire. 

Gary McMIchael, UDP 
leader, said his party would 
be at Lancaster House when 
foe talks move to oq 

Monday. "We want an end to 
the current spate of violence 
and are working to that end 
now.” 

It seemed unlikely yester- 
day that any of the main par- 
ties would ask for foe UDP’s 
expulsion on Monday. 

Mr Flanagan’s announce- 


ment came at a hastily con- 
vened press conference soon 
after Paul Murphy, the Minis- 
ter for Political Development 
told BBC Radio Ulster that 
there was no proof to impli- 
cate the UFF in the sectarian 
murders of Catholics. 

Mr Flanagan said he was 
convinced of UFF involve- 
ment in the killings of Mr 
Treanor. Larry Brennan, 52, 
shot dead on Monday, and 
Ben Hughes. 55, murdered on 
Wednesday. He based that on 
intelligence and forensic evi- 
dence, thought to focus on the 
guns used. 

No organisation has 
claimed responsibility for foe 
murders of Mr Brennan and 
Mr Hughes. The Loyalist Vol- 
unteer Force, opposed to the 
three-year-old loyalist cease- 
fire, admitted it killed Mr 
Treanor. But one detective 
said: "The only role foe LVF 
played was to supply the code- 
word.” 

Mr Flanagan was also 
scathing about the IRA, 
which on Wednesday rejected 
the British and Irish govern- 
ments’ proposals for negotia- 
tion. He said: "I think the IRA 
continue to pose us all a seri- 
ous threat” 
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THE CLINTON AFFAIR 3 


Employee’s evidence today may doom Clinton □ Tapes detail 1 8-month sexual relationship he denies 

A dangerous liaison too many 


The affair: 

How Monica 
Lewinsky’s 
dream soured 

Joanna Coles In New York 


i 


T O HIS face and on 
the love notes she 
sent him — in- 
cluding one at- 
tached to a sexu- 
ally provocative 
tape she bad delivered to his 
office one evening by courier 
— Monica Lewinsky's nick- 
name for the president was 
Schmncko. To her friend 
Linda Tripp, in whom she 
confided about the affair for 
hours at a time, she referred 
to him as the “Big He* 4 . Later, 
when she realised the tremble 
she was in, she called him the 
“Big Creep”. 

At first, it must have 
seemed like a d ream, or at the 
very least like the script from 


Rob Reiner's film. The Ameri- 
can President, in which An- 
nette Boning playing an envi- 
ronmentalist activist, finds 
herself dating the president 
played by Michael Douglas. 
There was only one differ- 
ence. In the film, the presi- 
dent was widowed- Hillary 
Clinton is very much alive, 
and Ms Lewinsky knew the 
relationship was doomed. It 
was why she spent so much 
time unburdening herself to 
Ms Tripp. According to her 
friend, the bubbly young in- 
tern. who had arrived armed 
with hope, ambition and a 
degree in psychology from 
Lewis and Clark College in 
Oregon, was in love. 

How could she have known 
in November 1395, when she 
slipped on her revealing 
blank dress and left her moth- 
er’s apartment in. the Water- 
gate and headed for a White 
House party, that that ni ght 
would be the start of an affair 
that might lead to the end of a 
presidency? Her charm a nd 
hard work as an intern for the 
then chief of staff Leon Pa- 
ne tta. had paid off and aim 
had been given a junior secre- 
tarial job. The f utur e must 


have seemed stellar. “She was 
very, very ambitious, nothing 
would stop her,” a former 
school classmate, Erin Lots, 
observed. 

She caught the president's 
eye as be was dancing. There 
was no looking back. 

Sometimes she would 
phone him six times in an 
hour and he would not reply; 
then, the next evening, he 
would can her at 2am. He 
would buy her dresses and 
ply her with photographs of 

bbn In hlnrlr f fe , gfanrlfng in 

tb? Oval Office behind his 
desk. She would leave him let- 
ters and poems and, as the af- 
fair unfolded over the 
months, fabricate any excuse 
to visit his office — a fact 
which did not go unnoticed 
by the then deputy chief of 
White House staff Evelyn 
Lieberman. After a run in. 
White House personnel ar- 
ranged for her to be trans- 
ferred to another $32,000 posi- 
tion at the Pentagon. 

Ms Tripp, a veteran civil 
servant, had already been 
working there for two years 
and the two women became 
firm, if ostensibly odd. 
friends. Ms Tripp, a divorcee 



How could she manage to 
keep her liaison with the 
president a secret, Monica 
Lewinsky was asked by her 
friend at the Pentagon, Linda 
Tripp, left, who taped their 
conversations. 

‘I have lied my entire life,’ 

Ms Lewinsky shrugged 


and single parent, aged 49. ap- 
peared to take a vicarious 
thrill from listening to Ms 
Lewinsky, aged 22 , recount- 
ing her astonishing tales with 
a mixture of passion and 
distress. 

“She was a good, em pa- 
thetic listener," said a col- 
league. Others noted that Ms 
Lewinsky would often discuss 
her personal life out loud, 
once announcing to no one in 


particular that she HaH had a 
brief liaison with a high-rank- 
ing Pentagon officiaL 
But her affair with the pres- 
ident allegedly continued; 
their liaisons taking place in 
the late afternoon or occa- 
sionally at weekends, when 
she would slip into the White 
House, her presence logged 
only by secret service agents 
and the president's private 
secretary. Bettie Currie. 


Once, in the middle of the 
day, the two lovers disap- 
peared into the small study 
off the Oval Office. 

But how could she manag e 
to keep the affair a secret. Ms 
Tripp, who started taping 
their conversations last 
August, once asked? “I have 
lied my entire life,” Ms 
Lewinsky shrugged. 

The affair was not to last, 
however. Mr Clinton seemed 


bored and Paula Jones's law- 
yers were determined to use 
other women's experiences to 
suggest a pattern of sexual 

harassment. Terrified she 

would be questioned under 
oath, Ms Lewinsky was des- 
perate for him to end the 
Jones case, but “he won't 
settle", she told Ms Tripp. 
“He's in denial.” Later on. 
frightened that she might 
have to admit to the president 
that she had told other people 
about their affair, she 
groaned: “If I do that. I'm just 
going to kill myseff" 

By mid-December. Ms Tripp 
told Ms Lewinsky that she 
would have to testify herself, 
and that she was not prepared 
to lie. She would tell Ms 
Jones's lawyers that she knew 
Ms Lewinsky had been having 
a longstanding a ff air with Mr 
Clinton. Still unaware that 
her supposed friend had been 
taping their conversations, 
Ms Lewinsky begged her not 
to, and said she had been tak- 
ing advice from the presi- 
dent's friend. Vernon Jordan, 
who had told her to lie on her 
affidavit Mr Clinton had also 
told her to deny the affair. 
Without photographs, he had 


suggested, no one could prove 
a thing. “This is what I signed 
up for when 1 began the 
relationship.” sbe reassured 
him* 

After Christmas, seeking a 
move to New York. Ms 
Lewinsky was offered a job 
with Revlon, referred by a 
director of the firm which 
owns the cosmetics company. 
She was also interviewed by 
the ambassador to the United 
Nations, Bill Richardson, who 
yesterday issued an odd de- 
nial that the president had set 
the job up. In the event, she 
turned it down, planning a 
new life in the private sector. 

Last Saturday, as the presi- 
dent sat feeing Ms Jones's 
lawyers, denying he had 
harassed her or bad an affair 
with Ms Lewinsky, his ex- 
mistress was pacing her 
apartment alone. Fewer than 
24 hours earlier, she had been 
informed that Ms Tripp had 
been taping their conversa- 
tions and that Kenneth Starr, 
the special independent in- 
vestigator. was now investi- 
gating her. 

There are no tapes to record 
her reply. Today she will face 
the lawyers again. 
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Til deny it 
so he will 
not get 
screwed 
but I’m 
not going 
to get 
screwed 
personally’ 


The tapes: 

Fears and 

favours 

revealed 

Gary Younge in Washington 


A T THE heart of the 
controversy engulf- 
ing the Clinton pres- 
idency lie 90 min- 
utes of tape 
recorded -by Monica 
Lewinsky's confidante, Linda 
Tripp.In her conversations 
with Linda Tripp, Lewinsky 


refers to him as “the big he” 
or “the big creep". 

On the recording, extracts 
of which have appeared on 
the website of Newsweek 
magazine, Lewinsky tells 
Tripp that she is considering 
infor ming din ton that she 
has told others about the af- 
fair in the hope that it would 
convince him to settle the 
case with Paula Jones and 
keep her out of the media 
spotlight. 

“Look," she says to Tripp 
on the phone, “maybe we 
should just tell the creep. 
Maybe we should just say, 
don't ever talk to me I 
fucked you over, now you 
have this information, do 
whatever 1 you want with it." 
Tripp says: “WeB, if you want 
to do that. 1 think he should 




Monica Lewinsky: Considered telling Clinton their secret was out to make him settle with Paula Jones 


know.” Lewinksy replies: “He 
won’t settle. He’s in denial." 

Sbe tells Tripp that if Tripp 
tells Jones' lawyers about 
Lewinsky's affair with Clin- 
ton then she too will deny it 
“Look. 1 will deny it so he will 
not get screwed in the case 
but I'm not going to get 
screwed personally." . 

When Tripp asks her why. 
Lewinsky responds, "because 
it will be obvious ... it will be 
obvious to him that I told 
you." 

. Later in the tape shesays she 
r an n ot admit to Clinton that 
she has told others about 
their affair: “If I do that Tm 
just going to fucking kill 
myseff” 

Lewinsky rlaimc that Clin- 
ton gave her a dress and hints 
that he also sent her an offi- 


cial photograph with an in- 
scription on it She then ex- 
presses concern that 
knowledge of the gifts will be 
discovered by Jones’s lawyers 
and used in evidence against 
her. 

Lewinsky says: “I was 
thinking about the fact that I 
sent a note to ... creep to 
thank them all for when my 
family name for the radio 
address. 

“The note I sent to him. Dear 
Schmucko. thank you for 
being, as my little nephew 
said, it was great to meet the 
principal of the United 
States’.” 

Lewinksy describes an 18 - 
month sexual relationship 
during which she allegedly 
made love to the president in 
a small room off the Oval 


office. But she says the 
relationship cooled after ac- 
cusations tha t C linton had 
harassed another Whi te 
House aide. Kathleen Willey, 
came to light 

At the beginning of the 
tapes sbe speaks tearfully 
about the affair but by the 
end she sounds embittered as 
it becomes clear that she is 
about to become ensared in 
the Paula Jones case. 

Last summer she called the 
president to ask for advice. 
Clinton. Lewinksy says, told 
her not to worry because 
Jones’s lawyers would never 
find her. When sbe received a 
subpoena on December 17, 
she says she called the presi- 
dent again and he told her he 
would send his longtime con- 
fidant, Vernon Jordan, to ad- 


vise her on how to respond. 

Lewinsky tells him her con- 
cerns about being caught 
lying under oath. Jordan tells 
her not to worry because per- 
jury in civil cases is rarely 
prosecuted. 

Lewinsky mentions Jordan 
at least twice by his first 
name. But nowhere does sbe 
confirm tbe crucial allegation 
that he persuaded her to lie 
under oath. She talks about 
acting “based on what Ver- 
non raid,” although it is not 
clear what Jordan told her. 

But in another statement 
she says: “I have lied my en- 
tire life." Tbe remark relates 
to her claim that concealing 
the relationship was not diffi- 
cult, but also raises doubts 
about the entire episode. 


Gennifer Flowers: vindicated after all this time? 
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Gennifer Flowers 
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Old regrets: 

‘Change of 
heart’ over 
affair with singer 


Joanna Coles In Now York 


A LTHOUGH, he denied 
harassing Paula Jones 
or having a sexual 
relationship with Monica 
Lewinsky, President Clinton 
did reportedly admit one 
thing last Saturday in his 




sworn statement to Ms 
Jones's lawyers. He did have 
an affair with Gennifer 
flowers. 

He had always denied a liai- 
son with the beautifhl blonde 
cabaret singer who appeared 
on the eve of his 1992 election 
and claimed they had been 
lovers for 12 years. 

After Ms Flowers made her 
revelations, Mr Clinton, ap- 
peared an 60 Minutes, the cur- 
rent affairs programme 
where, to the nation's aston- 
ishment he launched the first 
of many successful damage 
ffmitaffnn exe rciser 

Reaching for his wife's 

band , he admiftpd he hftri 

caused “pain in our mar- 
riage”. The “confession” had 


i 


been agreed beforehand and 
widely flagged. But at no time 
did Mr Clinton admit he had 
dept with Ms Flowers. 

Last Saturday's sworn 
statement to tbe contrary, as 
reported by the Washington 
Post yesterday, opened yet an- 
other Pandora's Bax while ap- 
pearing, finally, to vindicate 
Ms Flowers. 

The White House yesterday 
refused to comment on Mr 
Clinton's deposition for legal 
reasons but insisted that his 
story had not changed since 
1992 when he said: “Her story 
is not true.” 

It has been speculated that 
Mr Clinton may have been 
q uibbling with the termino- 
logical detail of Ms Flowers's 


version rather than disputing 
that an affair had taken place. 

Ms Flowers, unlike the 
president, has never wavered 
In her assertions. In New 

York before Christmas she 
was doing the interview 
rounds.' selling her autobiog- 
raphy, Passion and BetrayaL 
It gives details of their affair 
and her abortion. 

“Who was the father of 
your unborn child?” de- 
manded the talk-show host 
Geraldo Rivera. “Bill Clinton 
was,” Ms Flowers answered. 

“And keep in mind be had 
only been married to Hillary 
for about 18 months.” Mr 
Clinton had told her he could 
not have children. Shortly 
afterwards he told her Hillary 


was pregnant with Chelsea. 

Ms Flowers said he had 
spoken to her about Hillary. 
“He said she was basically 
cold, and that he was not satis- 
fied with their sexual 
relationship He would laugh 
occasionally and call her 
Hilla The Hun,” she told Mr 
Rivera. 

“1 knew he was not going to 
leave her for me but it was 
like a drug. 1 was very, very 
much in love with him.” 

Now married to Phineus 
Shelnot, a brother-in-law of 
one of Mr Clinton's friends 
Webster Hubbep, wbo was 
jailed for financial impropri- 
ety. Ms Flowers says that 
when she first met Mr Clinto n 
he seemed like a “great man.” 


shadow over 
Middle East 
peace talks 


The fallout: 

Consequences 
for stand-off 
with Iraq 


Martin Kettle 
In Washington 



BESIEGED Bill Clin- 
ton tried to ignore 
his domestic political 
in two hours of 
talks at the White House yes- 
terday morning with Palestin- 
ian leader Yasser Arafat, but 
Mr Arafat's aides privately 
admitted that Washington's 
latest sex scandal was hinder- 
ing any chance of a US-bro- 
kered breakthrough in the 
Middle East peace talks. 

The Palestinian leader 
emerged to tell reporters that 
Mr Clinton was “willing to 
press ahead” with the peace 
process in further talks last 
night. However, Israeli lead- 
ers made little effort to con- 
ceal that they believe the alle- 
gations against Mr Clinton 
severely weaken his ability to 
lever concessions from Israel. 

in another test of the effect 
of the crisis on the US diplo- 
matic position, the United 
Nations Security Council 
meets in New York today to 
hear a report from the chief 
Unseam weapons inspector. 
Richard Butler, about Iraq's 
continuing interference with 
UN teams looking for details 
of Baghdad's chemical and 

biological arsenaL 

UN sources admitted yes- 
terday that Mr Clinton's em- 
broilment will “certainly not 
make it any easier” for the US 
and Britain to carry the secu- 
rity council in support of 
tough measures to secure 
Iraqi compliance with UN 
resolutions, though officials 
said the unity of the five per- 
manent members is not yet 
threatened by it 

The two situations high- 
light the immediate destruc- 
tive effect of fiie president's 
problems upon the US's inter- 
national standing. 

Like every US president be- 
fore him, Mr Clinton knows 
that the immense wealth and 
weaponry of the US guarantee 
that its superpower status 
cannot be seriously deflected 
by scandals in the White 
House. But this week's events 
in Washington are having an 
impact on world events nev- 
ertheless, especially in the 
Middle East. 

Before yesterday’s White 
House meeting. Mr Arafat’s 
entourage was briefing jour- 
nalists that they feared the 
crisis could weaken Mr Clin- 
ton's International leverage. 

Israel’s prime minister, 
Blnyamln Netanyahu, had al- 
ready made his contempt for 
Mr Clinton clear during his 
own Washington visit this 
week by meeting some of the 
president's most virulent 
critics, birlnfl in g Christian 
Coalition leader Pat Robert- 
son and Moral Majority 
leader Jerry Falwell, and by 
publicly snubbing the admin- 
istration over the West Bank. 
His confidence in defying the 
US will have been boosted by 
the .. atmosphere in 
Washington. 

Even in less high-profile 


contexts, the change in Mr 
Clinton's fortunes is having 
serious consequences. In two 
weeks, Tony Blair makes his 
first official visit to Washing- 
ton since taking office. The 
event has been planned as a 
celebration of the relation- 
ship between Mr Clinton and 
Mr Blair, but any Idea that it 
would enable Mr Blair to bask 
in Mr Clinton's radiance can 
now be scrapped. 

If anything, the domestic 
political consequences of the. 
crisis are even more serious. 
If the latest accusations had 
not surfaced this week, Mr 
Clinton would have been 
using his media opportunities 
to pave the way for what the 
White House has been billing 
as a ground-breaking State of 
the Union address next 
Tuesday. 

Mr Clinton’s speech is ex- 
pected to focus on the oppor- 
tunities for governmental 
action which are opened up 
by the administration's bal- 
ancing the federal budget for 
the first time since 1969. 

All this will have an impact 


‘No affair 1 


ASKED in a TV interview 
with Jim Lehrer whether it 
was true that he “suborned 
perjury by encouraging a 
24-year-old woman former 
White House intern to lie 
under oath in a civil 
deposition about her having 
an affair with him,” the 
president replied: 

“That is not true. That is 
sot true. I did sot ask anyone 
to tell anything other than 
the truth. There is no 
improper relationship. . .” 

Q: No improper 
relationship? — define what 
you mean by that. 

A: Well, I think you know 
what it means. It means 
there is not a sexual 
relationship, an improper 
sexual relationship or any 
other kind of improper 
relationship. 

Q: You had no sexual 
relationship with this young 
woman? 

A: There is not a sexual 
relationship; that is accurate. 
Q: Yon had no 
conversations with this 
young woman about her 
testimony or possible 
testimony. . ? 

A: I did not urge anyone to 
say anything untrue. 

at the start of a year in which 
the Democratic Party hopes 
to recapture control of the 
House of Representatives 
from Newt Gingrich's Repub- 
licans in November's mid- 
term elections. A Democratic 
Congress would give Mr Clin- 
ton two final years in which 
to leave a tangible presiden- 
tial legacy. 

Ironically, this may guaran- 
tee Mr Clinton some protec- 
tion from yesterday’s prema- 
ture talk about impeachment 
The Republican majority in 
the Congress may want to hu- 
miliate Mr Clinton, bat they 
may th i n k twice if humiliat- 
ing him means conferring the 
presidency on Vice-President 
A1 Gore, putting Mr Gore in a 
strong position to win the elec- 
tion of 2000. Mr Clinton's tor- 
mentors may decide that the 
true humiliation would be not 
to hound him out of the White 
House, but to leave him stew- 
ing inside it 
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It’s not 

cricket 

says 

Boycott 


Fielding the questions . . . Geoffrey Boycott denies assaulting Margaret Moore (top left) and says Ms reluctance to marry her was at the heart of the row main photograph scan smith 


Sarah HaO 


H E claimed be had 
no intention of be- 
having “like a cir- 
cus animal”, but 
yesterday Geoffrey 
Boycott provided ample 
entertainment as he faced the 
media to deny he was guilty 
of assaulting his former lover. 


The former England and 
Yorkshire opening batsman 
had called a press conference 
to give his version of events 
after being convicted cm Tues- 
day by a French court of bru- 
tally assaulting Margaret 
Moore, 45. 

And. with customary dour- 
ness, he jumped through vari- 
ous hoops, before refusing to 
play balL 


The 57-year-old Yorkshire 
man. renowned for his blunt, 
no-nonsense manner, mIIw] 
the conference at the head- 
quarters of the Sun news- 
paper, for which he writes a 
column, just hours after Mrs 
Moore appeared on GMTV de- 
nouncing his denials that he 
had hit her as “an absolute 
lie. He has beaten me up three 
times" 


Mr Boycott, flanked by 
newspaper executives who 
'said bis <v»iitmn would con- 
tinue until die outcome of an 
appeal, did little to court 
those he had summoned. 
Questions were dismissed as 
“aUly'V orders to “shut up” 
frequent, and a reporter was 
accused of taking “the 
woman’s side iwiwuwifoteiy be- 
cause you’re a woman”. 


Judge’s ruling deals severe blow to Branson libel action 


Kamal Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 


A CENTRAL part of Rich- 
ard Branson's libel action 
against G-Tech and its chair- 
man Guy Snowden collapsed 
yesterday, when the judge 
directed that one of the defen- 
dants had no case to answer. - 
Mr Justice Morland told the 
jury on the ninth day of Mr 
Branson'8 action that Robert 
Readme,' G-Tech’s director of 


public relations, could not be 
held responsible for any of the 
material Mr Branson claims 
accuses him eff being a liar. 

Mr Branson is still fairing 
action against Mr Snowden and 
G-Tech for rfaimmg that allega- 
tions that Mr Snowden tried to 
bribe Mr Branson were untrue. 

Mr Branson claims Mr 
Snowden, now a director of 
lottery operator Camelot, of- 
fered him financial induce- 
ments over a lunch at Mr 
Branson’s west London home. 


It is alleged Mr Snowden 
wanted Mr Branson, to drop 
out of the bidding to run the 
lottery, which a G-Tech-led 
consortium won. The com- 
pany now has a 22 per cent 
stake in CameloL 

Mr Snowden is counter- 
suing Mr Branson for making 
the claims in the first place. 

Mr Morland’s ruling came 
after half a day of legal argu- 
ment, when he said: “I have 
ruled as a matter at law that 
Mr Rendine cannot be held 


liable personally to Mr Bran- 
son for any alleged defama 
tory material broadcast or 
published on G-Tecb's b ehalf." 

Mr Branson took action 
against Mr Rendine after the 
latter appeared on BBC radio 
programmes rubbishing his 
claims, and was quoted in 
several national newspapers. 

Later In the day, Mr Snow- 
den told file jury he had a £30 
miPinn stake in G-Tech, which 
he helped set up in 1S81. 

The hearing continues. 
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Going Places 


THE HOLIDAY MATCHMAKER 
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He launched into a lengthy 
rebuttal of Mrs Moore’s 
dialing “it’s untrue what she 
says ... 1 never toadied her. I 
have no history, in 57 years, 
of violence to anybody, man 
or woman — and I have had 
plenty of provocation when 
you think of Yorkshire 
cricket dub." 

1 He suggested that, had he 
struck the divorced mother- 


of-two 20 times in October, 
1996, in an Antibes hotel, as 
she claimed, she would 
hardly have stayed with him 
a further two nights. 

The suggestion that she 
remained because her eyes 
were swollen was waved 
aside. Moreover, he insisted, 
if Mrs Moore had really been 
harmed, she would not have 

sat up that night d rinking 


champagne with himself and 
the American singer Billy 
JoeL Nor would she have 
phoned him “three, four, five 
time* a day, pleading to come 
and see me and carry on the 
relationship”. 

Mr Boycott said that bis 
reluctance to many her was 
at the heart of the row. “It's 
as Shakespeare said: *Hell 
hath no ftiry like a woman 


scorned'." Mr Boycott who 
was fined £5, €00 and given a 
three-month suspended sen- 
tence by the French court, 
repeated his willingness to 
take a lie-detector test. 

But he refused an invita- 
tion to take one on Channel 4 
News that evening, and said: 
Tm not going to be a cireus 
animal for you . . . It’s not a 
three-ring circus.” 
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Lecturers must learn to teach 


Move to raise standards likely to 
outrage senior university staff 


Donald MacLeod 
and Lee Elliott Major 


U NIVERSITY lecturers 
win in fixture have to 
learn to teach before 
they are appointed to jobs, it 
has been agreed by manage- 
ment and hi gher education 
unions. 

Plans to boost the status of 
teq rhing in. the profession 
have been drawn up for the 
Government by the vicechan- 
cellors, the funding councils, 
and lecturers’ unions. 

Clive Booth, chairman of 
the group that produced the 
report, said there was much 
good practice in universities 
but many shortcomings. 
“Universities are seen by 
many as ama teurish in their 
approach to their teaching 
function.” 

The drive -to raise stan- 
dards Crf university teaching 
was given a boost recently by 
David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion and Employment Secre- 
tary, when be complained bis 


Scientists 
come to the 
aid of the 
men in black 


Chris Mfdfl 

Oorra sp o n de K 


G ET some glasses, ref — - 
that traditional taunt 
of the terraces — may have 
some scientific justification 
when it comes to correctly 
judging nfftrifl e decisions. 

Ophthalmic specialists in 
Spain say that because the 
human eye cannot focus 
quickly enough to y* piny, 
ers rapidly changing posi- 
tions linesmen are unable 
to accurately judge offsides, 
which hinge on which 
player is nearest to the goal- 
Iine when the ball is played, 
Jamie Sanabria and col- 
leagues, from Madrid, ex- 
plain that it can take 250 to 
300 milliseconds for the eye 
to properly focus — time 
enough for players moving 
away from each other, to 
move 4.5 metres apart. ■ 

The Madrid specialists 
point out In the Lancet, In a 
study entitled Oculomotor 
movements and. football’s 
law 11, that the frafity of 
the human eye and the 
exact requirement to judge 
the position of players do 
not fit easily together. 

The doctors, who collabo- 
rated with a Spanish Foot- 
ball Association official, 
calculate that from a stand- 
ing start footballers can 
easily cover five metres in a 
second. 

Peter Wilis, president of 
the Referees Association, 
said: “There will always be 
human error, because we 
are human.” 


scsx was not getting satisfac- 
tory attention because his 
tutors were more interested 
in research. 

- New lecturers wfll be af- 
fected immediately, but long- 
serving dons wifi have to 
demonstrate that they ran 

tearh assess students’ work 
and design degree courses — 
a policy likely to outrage 
some senior academics. Fail- 
ure to gain the new qualifica- 
tions will hit promotion 
chances for established staff 

At presort, promotion and 
prestige among academics de- 
pend almost entirely on 
research publications, and de- 
partments are judged on how 
they perform in the research 
assessment exercise carried 
out by toe funding councils. 

Teaching is increasingly 
passed on to junior staff on 



Sir Ron Dealing: his Inquiry 
proposed the new institute 

short-term contracts or post- 
graduate students who hope 
to get a foothold on the aca- 
demic career ladder. 

Newly appointed lecturers 


will have to enrol on special 
teacher training courses, ac- 
credited by a new national In- 
stitute for Teaching and 
Learning, as part of the pro- 
posals to be sent to universi- 
ties for consultation. 

The Institute was proposed 
by Sir Ron Dealing’s inquiry 
into the universities which 
reported in the summer. 

Universities would run 
their own teacher training 
programmes for lecturers, but 
these would be inspected by 
the institute. Professor 
Booth’s report proposes that 
lecturers would gain member 
ship of the institute as assn 
ciates, progressing to be 
members and then fellows. 
But already there are signs nf 
unease among staff. 

The proposals could mean 
as much as 400 hours teach- 
ing practice for academics in 
the first few years of their uj»- 
pointments, on top of sched 
ules of actual teaching, 
research and administration. 


Police chief hits 
out at authority 


Martin WaimvrfgM 


CHIEF constable en- 
tangled in a. bitter se- 
MAcrecy row over alle- 
^^^■gations of sexual 
harassment bowed out yester- 
day with an unprecedented 
attack an members of his 
police authority. 

David Burke, whose retire- 
ment as head of the North 
Yorkshire force was abruptly 
brought forward last week, 
accused, the authority <rf "un- 
lawful, unfair and unreason- 
able” behaviour and incompe- 
tence in handling an annual 
budget of £70 mfriion in pub- 
lic funds. 

The former chief constable, 
a co nservative 59-year-old 
with no previous reputation 
for speaking out, effectively 
called on North Yorkshire 
voters to sack the all-party 
police authority. 

■ His furious comments were 
the latest twist in a two-year 
row over clumsy and secre- 
tive hanrfting Of lurid S6X alle- 
gations involving initiating 

rites claimed to have been 
carried out-on young recruits 
at Harrogate police station. 

Mr Burke told a press con- 
ference called by Us lawyers 
in York yesterday: “The 
events have been extraordi- 
nary and bizarre. I believe 
that the citizens of North 
Yorkshire will feel that they 
are entitled to expact better. I 
belie ve the y will conside r the 
authority's conduct has been 
nnlawfbl, unfair, unreason- 
able and unbefitting a public 
body.” 

His attack was triggered by 
an embarrassing muddle over 
his retirement which had 
been delayed by the authority 


to allow Mr Burke to answer 
disciplinary allegations that 
be failed to handle the sexual 
harassment scandal suffi- 
ciently toughly. 

On legal advice, the author- 
ity suddenly reversed its own 
i decision last week, dropped 
disciplinary proceedings and 
reverted to the original retire- 
ment date so. abruptly that a 
colleague’s retirement func- 
tion for Mr Burke had to be 



David Burke; invited voters 
to sack police authority 


cancelled. - 

“The real problem behind 
the whole affair has been se- 
crecy, from beginning to 
end,” said Phil Willis, Liberal 
Democrat MP for Harrogate, 
who has tried in vain to lift 
gagging orders imposed on 
staff Involved in the affair. 

The original allegations, in- 
cluding officers forced to 
fcrawl into dog kennels and 
wear bulldog clips on their 
nipples, were suppressed 
when a £600,000 compensation 
payment to a former woman 
detective was made condi- 
tional on the dropping of her 
industrial tribunal case and 
no ftirfher publicity. 

“Things went wrong when 
the police failed to bring 
criminal charges against col- 
leagues who had allegedly 
permitted or organised these 
initiation rites and sex 
harassment.” said Mr Willis. 
“That would have brought 
everything out Into the open 
and allowed the public to de- 
cide on an Issue which has 
naturally shaken confidence 
and caused widespread 
concern. 

'The other essential is in- 
dependent scrutiny of the 
police when complaints are 
made, as recommended umt 
week by the home affairs 
select committee. I have 
asked the Home Secretary for 
a Home Office inquiry into 
toe whole North Yorkshire af- 
fair, and I hope the police an 
toority will agree. 

“We can’t have a situation 
where you have these serious 
allegations, a chief conatabfe 
on his own authority 
b P th barrels and the 
allowed to know 
Jtort lies at the bottom of j, 
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taking part in private, voluntary sex sessions. 

M ■ rnm m ' 'm* m 


of a discredited law. David Wairi reports 


S EVEN gay mww.-ww' 
to be sentenced next 

monaMtaTSwS 

part In private' 
group sex sessions 
wblehfl^rtartTiedottyi^o 
for theft iowa amnsemteftilto 
a case described by gay Sgtrte 
campaigners as last gasp - 
of a discredited law.iiw -• .-J 
, The “Button Seven".--- an \ 
are from foe formereotfon ; 
town in Greater Mancheste r j 
— were convicted two weeks 
ago of gross indecency. Judge | 
Mjchael Lever has indicated 
that mm of foe gr o u p could 
be jailed for foeir part Inac- 
tivities which Included mu- 
tual masturbation, anl Me 
and buggery. 

The seven, whose case Is es- 
timated to have cost £3O(y)O0, 
have a t t vre * 1 ”* 'messages of 
support from two bishops, and 
gay rights campaigners to foe 

United ftatM , flMTM/ta, Awctr a- 
Ka and South Africa, not to 
mention Glasgow and Brixton. 
An -eariy day motion' was 
tabled in foe Commons this 

Week. A aoftmrv> i ump ign fhr 

the group will be launched in 

Mirm»Vn»cft >r on Monday 

AH seven men took part in 
the sex sessions willingly, 
campaigner s point out. No 
one was hurt and no one 
would have hatted an eyelid If 
the participants had been het- 
erosexual, they add. 

' But under the 1967 Sexual 
Offences Act, gay sex is law- 
ful only if no more than two 
man take part or are present 
at least three men were in- 
volved in each of the sex ses- 
sions rang fit on tape. 

The Crown also says that a 
co nsenting ba« to be 18 
or over; one of the Bolton 
Seven was. six months short 
of his i8th birthday when foe 
camera was tolling. 

But campaigners Claim that 
ttw convictions for sex with a 
minor are at odds with foe 
European Commission’s rul- 
ing that it Is unla wful for 
Britain bo. maintain different 
ages of consent for -men and 
women. They add that this 
year MPs are expected to 
lower the agB of male consent 
tOl6w 

And they also point to one 
of the biggest ironies of the 
case; the Crown Prosecution 
Service chose to protect the 
minor member of the Bolton 
Seven by cha r g ing him with 
two counts of gross indecency 
and putting hfcn to foe dock 
with foe men who were alleg- 
edty corrupting him. 

Allan Horsfall, a veteran 
gay activist living in Bolton, 
has been surprised to find a 
landmark case an his own 
doorstep. "> ' 

“We understood that foe 
police would not proceed in 
cases such, as this, wninas 


tor. The aggrav atin g factor in 
■£ case appears to be that 
'one of foe group "was six 
* months pnder foe_age jof qhk 

'tot 'throng 

<4)ort 'pow is appalhng. 

,.£A caution would- have 
Ken though- It's fob last 
thrashings of a discredfted,’ 
laW which is abootto collapse’ 

under the weight of Us own 
absurdity.” 

He suspects a CPS 'danger 
rattier China conspiracy,- and. 
that provincial, working 
class, keep-themselves-tQr' 
themselves gays are a much 

ftaalor f nygot ■ Hian ww trrtpoH- 

tan out^bf-th e-closet Gay 
Priders. 

Terry ConneD, aged 65, who 
was convicted on one charge 
of gross indecency,- said: “ I 
have never' been a gay activ- 
ist 1 don't agree with gays 
walking down the street link- ! 
ing arms or Wusing in the j 
street or getting married. I ; 
just want to get on with my 
life. I don’t look at yon as a 
heterosexual or myself as a 
homosexual. First, and fore- 
most we are human beings. 

“I haven't actually come 
out If you start coming out it 
makes you feel different to 
everyone else. I certainly 
don't feel different” " 

The minor in the case — 
who cannot be for 

legal reasons — met Mr Con- 
nell through a local football 
tram. They started a relation- 
ship which later became sex- 
ual, and Mr Connell admit* 

that he lm»w wag hr rakfeg 

the law. 

"But you don't think about 


ftmf at time.. it’s foe 'same 

as people smoking a joint - 1 
don't mind if it's a fhirtaw 

T* ra Jrmfr lnnlring ftf /any 

jy pfei w^iti ti eatm mt I just 
want afrSxnaT law. Whar cflf- 


tference-dbes jtjhake If ahet- 
niwe ptf cotipfe are having 
sex in fl bedroom and rm 
gtandtog fa fhs4ioorwafchlng 
them?A"Ehy does it make it B- 
lagattf I stand and w a tch two 
m^ Jxavtog sex? That's basi- 
cally whatthls case Is about.” 
yltr Connell acquired a 
video camera which captured 
fftynpa |hiiiiriiig '« threesome 
andtfaen a fo ur s om e, both fea- 
turtag toe . minor : <svho now 
hasa' pregnant gMIriend). He 
then lent the camera to 
friend;' Norman ’W illiams , 
who filmed sessions with 

OSSQT 


' COPY of foe tape. 

shown in ftiE to the 

jury at Bolton 

crown, court, was 
^■^Asent to the police, 
possMy by someone involved 
to a row with one of the defen- 
dants. Mr was ar- 

rested aS he ram* hnnie from 
a night shift at a tnrai bakery 
and was detained for 11 
1 hours. 

“More people have seen 
this film courtesy of the 
Crown Prosecution Service 
than would ever have seen it 
: If they had left It alone,” said 
| Mr HorsfalL 

Mr Connell insisted foot he 
felt no ghgrng as he stood to 
fh» dock gnd heard hi« ywr 
Hfa discussed in public. “The 
prosecution barrister asked 
me If I thought it was grossly 
indecent for a 65-year-old man 
to have oral sex with a 17-. 
year-old yo uth , I paid, 4* was 
net more .-grossly indecent 
fognifor a Sfeyeoroid woman 
to have oral sex with a 17- 
yearrold boy. if that's legal, 
.tell me what’s the dif- 
ference?” 

• He and two other defen- 
dants have had to sign the sex 
offenders' register because of 
their involvement with ttw 
minor, .and resent being 

branded as paedophiles. . i 

- The minor insist? no one 
•forced htoLtoddjanytoing he 
fodjnot want to ckx 'V It. was 
heterosexuals *w tra hferm, the 
■case: would -not have, gone to 
coast. What's the^^ifflerence 
betiyeen lesbians' andgays? I 
was willing tp do It My gWr 
fitendLsays I have dene noth- 
ing wrong. And if you've done 
nothing wrong, yon don’t 
plead guflly.*’ 

- Jane t Cragg, the groop 's sb- 
jjritnr, says the seven suf- 
fered personal torment dur- 
ing foe trial and the homes cf 
two h&ve since heenratteefred- 
“This Js acase fall of absurdi- 
ties from start to finish.” 


The Bolton Seven -T-nomes. 
and charges: 

□ NormanWHfiaxos, now 
SSznlnecomuta ofbuggexy, 
one of gross indecency, one 
nf<Tiritem«mttn«iinratt.- 
gross tndecenfcy; 

□ Jonathan Moore, 24: tsvo < 
counts ofbuggexy;.' , _ 

O David Godfrey, 24rdne r»i 
count of groiK todeo4?uY; • ' 
D Tarry ConneII, , 55:one ‘ 
count of grass fitdebancy; £ - 
Q Gary Abdie, 21:one f -P:'- 
count of gross indeceiicyj^y^: 

□ Max* Love, 20:. one count 

of gross Indecency; - 

□ Unnamed mtnar: two' ■ 
counts of gross intfeceny. .« , 

The men charged with .. 
buggery all admitted the of- 
fences; all seven, denied : 
g ross indecency. ' _ 
'Williams, Mboreand Can? 
nellhave been required to ' 
s ig n the sex offend er s* - 

register. 1 



Handicapped group wins 
legal fight over pub ban i 


Mansell driving ban after 
pleading guilty to speeding 


Clar e Dyer 
l egal Correspondent 


A PUB landlady who 
refused to serve 10 men- 
tally handicapped 
people from a residential care 
home has been ordered to pay 
£8,000 to compensation. 

Loughborough county 
court totd ImeMa Lydon, of 
foe Plough in Loughborough, 
to pay £800 each to the resi- 
dents, who brought their 
idaim wider the Disability 
Discrimination Act 1996. 

Carmel Leyland, manager 
of Loughborough Residential 
Homes, had booked a table at 
the pub for a birthday party 
ica Boxing Day 1996. Mrs Ly- 
don refused to allow the resi- 
dents to hold foe party when 
she discovered they were 
• mental ly handicap ped 
The act, which bans dis- 
crimination against disabled 
people to the supply of goods 


and services or to employ- 
ment, had come into force 
earlier that month. 

Leicester Law Centre, with 
the free services of a barris- 
ter, Simon Robinson, took the 
case to court an behalf of the 
care home residents. One of 
them, Rachael Marshm, said: 
“Our feelings were hurt Any- 
one should be aide to go to a 
pub.” 

Mrs Leyland said: “The res- 
idents really could not believe 
1 foattheyhadtoleaveftepub 
. because the landlady did not 
want them there. They have 
said all along that they were 
not bringing the case just to 
get compensation. 

“They were very deter-, 
mined to bring the case to 
publicise the Disability Dis- 
crimination Act and highlight 
the rights of disabled people.” 

Disabled people are increas- 
ingly using foe act to win 
compensation. Earlier this 
month Channel 5 agreed to 


pay £7,000 to a deaf man, 
Christian Williams, after an 
industrial tribunal unani- 
mously ruled that thp channel 
had unlawfully discriminated' 
against him. 

The act requires employers 
to wain* adjustments to their 
normal working arrange- 
ments to remove disadvan- 
tages to disabled people. Mr 
W illiams , aged 27. was ac- 
cepted on a three-day course 
to learn how to retune TV sets 
to receive Channel 5 but was 
imahle to complete the course 
because the company foiled to 
make the necessary 
adjustments. 

After Channel 5 was threat- 
ened with legal proceedings, 
be was allowed to retake part 
of the course with one-tonne 
support and passed, but was 
not given any work. The com- 
pany claimed he had been 
‘Tost” to the computer system 
and by the time he was found 
the work was finished. 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 

N IGEL UamaJI, previously 
wen paid for docking up 
to 200mpb an the world's rac- 
ing circuits, was yesterday 
banned from driving fix' six 
months, and fined £400, for 
doing 92mph on foe A303 to 
Somerset 

Mansell, aged 44, was 
stopped by police near Spark- 
ford as be drove from London 
to his country retreat in 
Devon cm December 4 — just 
weeks after he collected a 
£28&000 Bentley Continental 
T — top speed I70mph — from 
the Earls Court motor show. 

Tony Scofield, prosecuting, 
told the court at Yeovil that 
the speed recorded by officers 
averaged 92.32roph over a dis- 
tance of 1.261 miles. 

Samantha Cohen, defend- 
ing, told the court that Man- 
sell was not at present in the 
country, but was keen not to 
waste foe court’s time and 
was pleading guilty. 

She added: “The car was a 


new Bentley he had only 
picked up a lew weeks previ- 
ously, nod it is particularly 
quiet. It is well insulated 
against noise and although Mr 
Mansell was not oblivious to 
bis speed, it crept up over 
70mph without him knowing.” 

- to a lSminute hearing, the 
court heard that Mansell ac- 
cepted his offence, and the in- 
evitable ban. as he already 
h ad nine points on his licence 

The ban Is an embarrass- 
ment for the former world 
champion, who is also a 
special constable with Devon 
and Cornwall police. 

Roger Vincent, spokesman 
for the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Accidents, said: 
“There are already enough 
people using Britain’s roads 
as race tracks, what we don’t 
want is the professionals join- 
ing them. 

“Nigel Mansell Is an un- 
doubted expert to his field but 
something like this is setting 
an extremely bad example, 
particularly to young people 
who will regard him as some- 
thing of a hero.” 


Cook tells Commons Labour is abiding by the same rules as the previous government for ministerial visits abroad 
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Family dies 
trapped in 
house fire 



Rory Carroll 


A YOUNG mother and 
her four children 
died yesterday when 
a fire turned their 
house Into a furnace. The 
heat was so intense neigh- 
bours were unable to get past 
the garden gate. 

Police arrested a man at the 
scene on suspicion of arson, 
and last night he was being 
held at a police station near 
Leicester. 

Flames en gulfed the ground 
floor of the house in Braun- 
stone in Leicester within min- 
utes. trapping Teresa Har- 
court, aged 28. and Kirsty, 
nine. Malcolm, six, Kelly, 
five, and Kimberly, two. in 
their bedrooms. 

Ms Harcourt Is reported to 
1 have been estranged from the 
j children’s father, hut one 
; friend said she may have 
been pregnant. 

Neighbours were awoken at 
4H0am by flames and smoke 
pouring out of the downstairs 
windows of the semi-detached 
council house. Brian Lee, 
aged 55. said; “I could see the 
flampg raming OUt the front 
door and going up the wall. I 
heard somebody shout "They 
are still in there’.” 

Ms Harcourt’s mother, 
Maureen, and her sister, 
Maria, who live nearby, at- 
tempted a rescue. Maria said: 
“As soon as we got to the gar- 
den gnies we were be a ten 
back. I was shouting ‘Save 
those kids’ and my mum was 
screaming. I just kept praying 
that they weren't in there, but 



The burned-out council house in Braunstone in Leicester yesterday photograph: darren staples 


we were later told they had 
died and my mum was 
hysterical.” 

Fire crews wearing breath- 
ing apparatus thought they 
might have saved the two 
youngest children, but they 
were dead on arrival at the 
Leicester Royal Infirmary. 

S m o ke inhalation was the 

likeliest cause of death 

The windows of the house 
were blown out by the heat 
John Freeman, divisional of- 
ficer of Leicestershire Fire 
and Rescue Services, said the 
temperature inside would 
have exceeded 300C. “Some of 
the crews have taken it pretty 
badly. It is always very diffi- 
cult when children are 
involved.” 

four appUa^^w^ 8 offered The znoOier and four children who died In the fire; Above. Teresa ^®T2 5 ,“£l. a “? : ? 3n 
debriifingto deal^vith Malcolm, six; below (from left), daughters Kelly, five. Kimberly, two. and Kirsty. nine 

trauma. 

Rran^-of-criirip and forensic ^ 
experts yesterday began sift- 
ing through the ranains of - ’• 

the bouse. A Home Office pa- W- : 
thologist, Clive Bouch, also 

attended. v. ' 

Last night Ms Harcourt’s §p ■ 

mother, Maureen Parker, E . 

said the deaths had yet to ■ —fc* v .. ■ 

sink in: “I am still expecting * > • 1 

Teresa to call me and come 1 . JM—h - I 


running over." 

Mrs Parker's brother-in-, 
law, Norman Bounsell. said 
the family was very dose. 
‘The children were on the go 
an the time. 

“This is jnst a terrible 
waste of life. I am glad they 
are not suffering any more.” 

Neighbours gathered out- 1 
side the house yesterday and 
laid flowers with messages, j 
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PREGNANT women should 
be offered a routine HTV test 
to cut the number of babies 
born with the condition undi- 
agnosed, researchers said 
yesterday. Modem drugs 
given to the mother can sig- 
nificantly reduce the chance 
of a child carrying the virus, 
specialists reveal in the Brlt- 
Ish Medical Journal 
Only one in six women with 
the virus is identified during 
pregnancy — a rate that has 
not improved over the past 10 
years. Other countries which 
have Introduced a universal 
offfer of tests have a better 
rate of reduction in paediatric 
Aids than the UK 
HIV prevalance among 
mothers in London rose six- 
fold between 1988 and 1996. 
from one in 3.100 to one in 520. 
In France and the Nether- 
lands all women are offered 
the test by law. 

In one study. Dr Wendy 
Simpson, of Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, found the offer of test- 
ing was not seen as intrusive. 
Wide use of tests could cut the 
number of babies bom in- 
fected in London from 40 a 
year to 13. experts be- 
lieve. — Chris MihiU 





Comedy prize 
for Full Monty 



A BRITISH film. The Full 
Monty, took the best comedy 
prize at the South Bank Show 
Awards In London yesterday. 
Actors Hugo Speer, and Wil- 
liam Snape. aged 11, collected 
the award from actress Tfaora 
Hird. 

Oscar-winning The En glish 
Patient won best film , beating 
Gary Oldman’s Nil By Mouth. 
Cast members of B8C2’s hit 
programme This Life were 
there to accept the best drama 
award. 

Top pop prize went to The 
Verve for their album Urban 
Hymns, and theatre director 
Sir Peter Hall was presented 
with the outstanding achieve- 
ment award. 

Chris Smith, the Culture 
Secretary, and Gerry Robin- 
son, arts council rhfliirnan 
presented awards. 



Thin girl ad 
underfire 


AN ADVERT for Accurist 

watches featuring an ultra- 
thin model is being investi- 
gated by the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority. 

The woman has a silver 
watch wrapped round her 
upper ann, with file slogan: 
“Put some weight on.” 

‘•We’re investigating it on 
the grounds that it might be 
distressing and upsetting to 
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“I partied, blew my moneys and 
had a broken marriage. I took 
solace in night Hie and all that 

went with it. I was going out on 
Friday coming back on Tuesday. 

But Gary Mason is fighting back 
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‘Rip-off by 
immigration 
advisers to 
be curbed 


Alan Travis 
Home Affairs Editor 


T HE Home Secretary. 
Jack Straw, yesterday 
promised to move 
against bogus immi- 
gration consultants who 
“ripped off” millions of 
pounds of legal aid and ex- 
ploited the plight of their 
clients. 

More than 250 companies or 
individuals gave the Home 
Office “cause for concern", 
said Mr Straw. They are 
known to include 38 firms of 
solicitors. Some “consul- 
tants" claimed to be Home 
Office officials, and nnp even 
called itself the “Immigration 
and Nationality Department". 

The identities of most of 
those in the racket are well 
known to MPs and reputable 
immigration welfare agen- 
cies. Some demand fees of up 
to £ 6.000 for advice that is free 
from government-funded ad- 
vice agencies such as the 
Refugee Legal Centre, the Im- 
migration Advice Service, or 
an applicant's local MP. 

The Home Secretary even 
cited one firm of London 
solicitors who travelled down 
to Dover when hundreds of 
Czech and Slovak Romanies 
arrived and “started dishing 
out legal aid green forms” 
and urged them to "manufac- 
ture'' asylum claims. 

With more than 180,000 
people now trying to resolve 
their immigration, citizen- 
ship and asylum claims, there 
bus been a sharp growth in 
advisers active in an area of 
law that Is notoriously 
complicated. 

"Many of the unfounded or 
abusive claims for immigra- 
tion or asylum received by 
the Home Office are the result 
of misleading advice given by 
unregulated advisers." said 
Mr Straw. “For too long they 
have been able to prey on the 


‘He posed as an international 
lawyer who knew his stuff on 
US law. He was right: he had 
been in prison in die States’ 


Alan Trawls 

T HE fate of one applicant, 
a Jamaican rape victim, 
was left in the hands of an 
"immigration adviser" who 
— it turned out — had served 
more than 20 years in Jails in 
the United States, and was to 
be jailed for rape here in Brit- 
ain during the application. 

Andrea, who has a learning 
disability, was brought to 
Britain with her eight-year- 
old daughter on a visitor’s 
visa by her London relatives. 
Her carer in Jamaica had left 
her alone and she had been 
attacked several times, and 
there were no family left in 
Jamaica to look after her. 

Her family took advice 
from an immigration consul- 
tant John Trygvelie, In Shep- 
herd’s Bush in west London. 
“He presented himself as a so- 
licitor in his stationery and at 
the office, " said Andrea's 
aunt “He posed as an interna- 
tional lawyer who knew all 
his stuff, especially American 
law. It turned out he was 
right on the last point He had 
been In prison in the States. 

“He asked for £500, which 
they gave him, and seemed a 
genuine person anxious to 
help." 

Trygvelie, however, instead 
of simply explaining 
Andrea’s case and submitting 
an application to the Home 


Office for her to stay on com- 
passionate grounds, lodged an 
application for political 
asylum. He asked for and was 
given a farther £250. He then 
disappeared; the family 
learned later that it was be- 
cause he had been jailed for 
rape. 

Trygvelie's associates 
passed her case on to other 
consultants, who asked for 
another fee. But little was 
done, and Andrea's case was 
rejected by the Home Office 
and she was ordered to be 
deported to Jamaica. 

When the family went back 
to the second firm, they could 
not even see the adviser. 

“It was at this point we 
realised they were not solici- 
tors — only days before the 
deportation, and £1,000 later." 

After advice from Bernie 
Grant, Labour MP for Totten- 
ham in north London, among 
others, the family found a rep- 
utable firm of solicitors who 
halted the deportation and 
persuaded the Home (Mice to 
reconsider. Andrea has now 
been allowed to stay. 

“The ‘advisers’ have no 
feelings for human s offering 
whatsoever,” said the aunt 
"We were distraught and go- 
ing all out to help Andrea. 

“We were lucky. Most of the 
people involved are not 
around to tell their stories, 
because they have been de- 
ported and are a lot poorer." 


Short-cut roundabouts to 
ease traffic congestion 


Keith Harper 
Trans port Editor 

A MENU OF hamburger 
and bot cross ban junc- 
tions was yesterday un- 
wrapped by the Highways 
Agency. 

The new junctions are 
part of a package Intro- 
duced by the roads minis- 
ter, Lady Hayman, to im- 
prove traffic flow and help 
public transport. 

The “double through 
about hot cross bon Junc- 
tion” is innovative because 
drivers will be encouraged 
to drive across round- 
abouts, protected by syn- 
chronised traffic lights. 

The "through about ham- 
burger junction" will pro- 
vide a short, extra section 
of road inside a round- 
about. with Give Way signs 
at either end to prevent the 
entire roundabout com in g 
to a sudden, sticky halt- 
That may sound like a 

accidents but toe 

Highways Agency stressed 
last night that toe Junc- 
tions »wd 

would only be introduced if 

officials were satisfied. 

The RAC gave them a cool 


fttewr Junction 
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welcome. “Motorists 
should be warned well In 
advance of what they are 
approaching. Otherwise the 
schemes could produce ' 
chaos.” i 

Among other ideas In 
Lady Hayman’s “toolkit” 
were plans to enable 
drivers to switch more eas- 
ily from one form of trans- 
port to another. In the 
event of a hold up on toe 
Ml or toe M6 motorway 
signs would flash up the 
rime of toe next train to 
Manchester or London. 
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vulnerable causing genuine 
misery and clogging up the 
system.” 

But Mr Straw said that he 
was powerless to name those 
involved until legislation was 
passed to set up an official 
register of immigration con- 
sultants, requiring them to 
sign up to a tough code of 
practice. More than 3,000 
firms are expected to register. 

The promise of l egisla ti on 
was welcomed by most immi- 
grant welfare organisations, 
but yesterday Mr Straw 
clashed with the Law Society 
after he accused it of failing to 
act promptly on Home Office 
complaints about the activi- 
ties of certain solicitors. The 
law Society said file names 
bad never been forthcoming. 

Mr Straw said he favoured 
lawyers as well as consultants 
fyi-ing r eg i s tration in this 
area; under tbe scheme out- 
lined yesterday, those who 
carry on unlicensed would 
face substantial fines or possi- 
bly imprisonment The con- 
trols are unlikely to reach the 
statute book this year. Minis- 
ters are still discussing 
whether there should be fresh 
immigration legislation in 
the autumn Queen’s Speech. 

Alasd-^ir Mackenzie, of 
Asylum Aid. welcomed the 
Government's plans and 
stressed that it was important 
the register covered lawyers: 
"Even the most deserving can 
have their cases rejected if 
they are not expertly repre- 
sented.’’ he said. 

The Joint Council for the 
Welfare of Immi grants also 
praised the move: >r We are 
pleased that the Government 
ba« realised that immigration 
and asylum advice is a 
growth area which causes 
misery to genuine immi- 
grants and asylum seekers, 
who, in their desperation, end 
up going to cowboy opera- 
tors,” said its director, Claude 
Moraes. 
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The coffin <rf 
Cat holic taxi 
driver Larry 

Brennan, 52, 
who was 
murdered In 
his cab In 
Belfast on 
Monday, 
being carried 
from Ms home 
In the city r 

yesterday. At 
his funeral ” 

attended by J 

hundreds— + 

but not by his v 

Protestant J 

girlfriend, £ 

who Is - 

believed to * 

have been • 

threatened by «. 

loyalists — p 

Patrick 

Walsh, * 

Bishop at 2 

Downand ? 

Connor, called t 

for *a united 
voice to i 

condemn all 
murder as - 

morally ? 

wrong' Z 

PHOTOGRAPH J 

BRIAN LITTLE j 
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on International Calls with 





Country Calling Plans. 
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BT STANDARD RATE TO USA 21 p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO SOUTH AFRICA 6ftp 


BT STANDARD RATE TO AUSTRALIA 40p 
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Up 


13p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO JAPAN 55p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO REP. IRELAND 18p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO FRANCE 24 p 
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13p 


22p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO INDIA 99p 


BT STAN DARD RATE TO GERMANY 24 p 


BT STANDARD RATE TO NEW ZEALAND 40p 


For just £1 per country per month, our new Country Calling Plans give you 25% off calls to that country. 
Together with our Friends & Family Overseas and Premierline discounts you could save over 40% on up to 
5 nominated numbers. 5 Country Calling Plans from 30 countries can be chosen. 


'% Ifs good to talk 


Call us NOW on 0800 001 800 . 


PfffiMERUNE COSTS tt PER QUARTER AND B RECOMMENDED FOR CUSTOMERS WTO CALL BUS OVER W5 PER QUARTER FRIENDS A FAMILY OVERSEAS IS FREE WTO PREMIERLINE. MIMMUM CHARGE 3 Bp PER CALL WTO THESE DSCOLWTS. 
BT 25V. OFF SALE ON EXTRA CALLS COM8ff*S WITH COUNTRY CALLING PLANS TO GIVE SAWNGS OF 43% ON QUALIFYING AOEMTIOWAL CALLS TO THE APPROPRIATE COUNTRY. PRICES QUOTED ARE BTS WEEKEND RATE PER MWUTE 
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Unabomber 

guilty plea 

saves life 


Christopher flo od 
in Los Angeles 


I N A last-minute retreat 
the United States gnvem- 
meat yesterday decided to 
accept a guilty plea from 
the Unabomber, Theodore 
Karatyngki, in GXCbaOgB for 
withdrawing the death penal- 
ty. Earlier it had rejected any 

pi on bargaining . 

The decision, which came 
Just as the trial was due to 
begin in Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. is a defeat for the govern- 
ment In both this trial and 
that of Terry Nichols, found 
guilty of the Oklahoma City 
bombing in which 168 people 
died, attempts to impose a fed- 
eral death penalty — only leg- 
islated for in 1994 — have 
foiled. 

The jury declined to recom- 
mend execution In the Nich- 
ols case because they felt the 
prosecution had been unable 
to show conclusively that he 
was Involved up to the last 
minute in the bombing. 

Now there wDl be no trial of 
Kaczynski, aged 55, a maths 
professor turned hermit who 
carried out a 17-year l etter - 
Vwvrih terror campaign across 
America from a tiny shack in 
the Montana wilderness. He 
is likely to get life 
Imprisonment 
Eaczynski's lawyers in- 
quired about a plea bargain 
months ago hut the govern- 
ment rejected the idea. 

Evidence of his guilt was 
overwhelming, the prosecu- 
tion i-iaiwwd. in his cabin FBI 
agents bad decoded a journal 
in which he confessed to ‘Tail- 
ings” as part of his campaign 
against modem technology. 


They also found a bomb and 

bomb-making materials. 

Kaczynski is believed to 
have killed three people and 
wounded 29. All were In- 
volved in technology or res- 
ponsible, in his view, for de- 
grading the environment. 

He could atm face the death 
Penalty under state law in 
and New Jersey 
where the murders occurred. 

But his plea makes it unlikely 
that the states will proceed- 
Trying someone twice for the 
same crime is forbidden by 

the constitution. 

Tbe guilty plea came as a 
surprise because for more 
than a fortnight Kaczynski 
delayed the start of the trial 
with Interventions about his 
defence team. He dis likes psy- 
chiatrists and psychology and 
bitterly resented his defence 
team's strategy of portraying 
him as suffering from para- 
noid schizophrenia. 

After he attempted to sack 
his two defence lawyers. 
Judge Garland Burrell or- 
dered him to undergo exami- 
nation by a prison psychia- 
trist Earlier this week the 
court accepted that he was 
mm p atent to stand trial. 

At the beginning of yester- 
day's hearings. Judge Burrell 
ruled Kaczynski could 

not conduct his own defence, 
as he had requested. 

The judge also faced a di- 
lemma over tbe defence strat- 
egy. He could have ordered 
thorn not to use KaczynsM's 
mental state in their presenta- 
tion, but they argued that they 
were bound to after the best 
defence they could. In accept- 
ing the guilty plea the govern- 
ment has prevented the possi- 
bility afa farcical trial. 



The Pope arrives at the altar for his mass in Santa Clara, Cuba, yesterday. This was the first of four masses to be held during his five^ay visit to Cnba 
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Pope tells Cuba not to fear 


PM Gunson In Santa Clara, 


T HE Church billed it 
as the message of 
truth and hope tbe 
Cuban people were 
waiting for. But at 
the first of the four open-air 
masses the Pope is celebrat- 
ing in Cuba the message fell 


short of what at least some of 
the fens of thousands gath- 
ered on a sportsOeld were 
hoping to hear. 

They had begun gathering 
before dawn, many travelling 
by bus from outlying areas of 

the province of Santa Clara to 
stand in front of an impro- 
vised stage, below a hill on 
which Che Guevara's troops 
fought one of the crucial 


battle of the Cuban civil war. 

As the white and gold of the 
Vatican and the red. while 
and blue of Cuba fluttered 
overhead, Francisco Mario 
Garcia of the banned Human 
Rights Parly was not thinking 
primarily about the fondly 
values on which the Pope 
based his message. 

“I think he should call for 
the freedom of political pris- 


SHOWROOMS 
NATION WIPE 



oners.” Mr Garcia said. Six 
jaflpri members of the Human 
| Rights Party in Santa Clara 
have beau, on hunger strike 
since their leader was ar- 
rested shortly before Che 
Guevara’s remains arrived 
for burial in October. 

-We think that this papal 
visit may bring us greater 
freedom,” he said. “We have 
many brothers and sisters In 
jati , and some of than are suf- 
fering a great deaL” 

But the Pope was cautious, 
referring to “economic or cul- 
I tural systems which, u nd e r 
the guise of freedom and pro- 
gress, promote or even defend 
an anti-birth mentality**. 

He went an to criticise 
abortion, contraception and 
i divorce, in a country with 
j high rates of all these "social 
revfla”. 

As expected, he called on 
t he Cuban authorities to let 
religious schools reopen, and 
told Cuban Catholics not to be 
• afraid. 


"Open your females and 
schools to the values of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
are never a threat to any 
social project,” he said. 

Monica Garcia, aged 26, did 
not agree. ‘‘Everything the 
Church says goes against 
communism,” she said. 
“There will be no protests 
here, but 1 have high hopes of 
the people In Havana. If the 
people of Cuba don’t seize this 
opportunity, they won't have 
another." 

Ms Garcia, who described 
herself as apolitical, said 
Cuba needed another 
revolution. 

*1 am the daughter of a 
fighter in the revolution arid 
my uncle had his fingernails 
pulled out for his support of 
the revolutionaries.** she 
said. “They live OK now. but 
it’s thanks to our relatives 
abroad, not to this 
government” 

As she predicted, the crowd 
made no attempt to exploit 


the presence of the pontiff 
and foreign television cam- 
eras for political purposes. 
Their response to the Pope s 
homily was limited to an oc- 
casional ripple of applause, 
led by the bishops. It was dif- 
ficult to assess the scale of 

anti-government sentiment in 

their ranks. . 

The government provided 
transport gave adults and 
children the day off to attend 
the mass. Local Communist 
Party representatives had 
clearly made an effort to en- 
sure a healthy turnout and 
there was little if any overt 
sign that the crowd was being 
watched for signs of dissent 

But some people complained 

that there had not been 
enough buses for all the people 
who wanted ' to attend the 
mass. 

"The Church organised our 
buses,” Monica Garcia said, 
“but then the party militants 
showed up and took our seats. 
We had to travel standing.” 


Violence set to undermine 
Moi’s re-election victory 


Lucy Human In Nairobi 


B ITTERNESS at the re- 
election of President 
Daniel arap Mol in Ke- 
| nya has erupted into politi- 
cal clashes In at least four 
districts, as tbe opposition 
filed a coart petition de- 
manding the result be de- 
clared void. 

In Rift Valley province, 

| paramilitary General Ser- 
vice Unit troops have hero 
deployed in the Laild p ia 
area, where 16 people have 
| been killed in the past week. 
* Survivors speak of well- 
armed, military-style at- 
j tackers seeki ng out mem- 
bers of the Kikuyu com- 
munity, thought to have 
voted for the opposition. 
Twenty schools in the area 
have been closed or de- 
stroyed, houses have been 
burnt, and more than 3,000 
people have been displaced. 

Local church organisa- 
tions say bodies are still 
being found in the bush. 
The secretary-general of 
the National Council of 


Churches of Kenya, Mntava 
Musyimi, has condemned 
the violence and the gov- 
ernment’s slow response. 
4 *A government that 
watches the making of such 
a scenario is irresponsi- 
ble,” he said. 

Killings have also been 
reported in western Kenya 
In the Homa Bay and bor- 
der districts. In the market 
at Nakuru, 120 miles north- 
west of Nairobi, daily fights 
have broken out between 
taxi drivers supporting and 
opposing the ruling Kanu 
party. 

Yesterday the opposition 
Democratic Party leader 
Mwai Kibaki listed 76 
points in his petition, 
lodged with the high court 
of Kenya, challenging the 
validity of the December 29 
election. It cites as respon- 
dents Mr Mol, the Electoral 
Commission chairman 
Samuel Kivuiti and the 
commission itself. 

Among other complaints, 
Mr Kibaki cites the exten- 
sion of balloting for a 
second day after the elec- 


toral authorities acknowl- 
edged widespread chaos. 

Since his controversial 
victory. President Mol has 
kept the country in sus- 
pense by not appointing a 
vice-president. When he ap- 
pointed the new cabinet 
two weeks ago, he removed 
the former vice-president, 
George Saltotl, from the 
post but kept him on as a 
minister. 

The uncertainty about 
who will be vice-president 
means the balance of power 
between Kenya’s ethnic 
groups is unclear. 

For the first time in his 
20 years in power, Mr Mol 
has blatantly used cabinet 
appointments to reward 
and punish ethnic groups 
on the basis of their politi- 
cal allegiances. He has ex- 
cluded the powerful Luo 
and Kikuyu communities 
who voted overwhelmingly 
for the opposition. 

Kenya may face a consti- 
tutional crisis if Mr Moi. 
aged 73, became incapaci- 
tated as there is no one to 
step into his shoes. 


zzzz* News In brief 


Ihh so many beautiful bedrooms on offer, it’s small wonder so many 
people make the Sharps January Sale their first port of call. But what 
really persuades them to buy? First, all 84 bedroom styles are available at 
half price. Phis, for customers who order 
this week there is an extra £150 oft 
Next, consider Sharps experience in 


CJD fears hit 


Hong Kong 


The Sharps eBii 
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creating order and space in any shape or size of room and their ability to 
custom-craft each bedroom to individual needs. Then add a 5 year 
gu arantee for good measure. See the inspirational choice at your nearest 
Sharps showroom. With 215 nationwide, you’re never far from the 
UK’s No.l fitted bedroom specialists. 


More than 100 patients in 
Hong Kong were given a fluid 
suspected to have been con- 
taminated with a human vari- 
ant of mad cow disease, hospi- 
tal authorities said yesterday. 

The suspected contamina- 
tion came to Light after a pa- 
tient in Britain who was 
given the fluid died of Creufcz- 
feldt- Jakob Disease, Hong 
Kong radio said. — AP. 

Suicide sympathy 

Hallmark Cards is launching 
a sympathy card in the United 
States for those who lose 
someone to suicide. The card 
features a cloudy skyline with 
a lone salting boat sitting on 
calm water. — AP. 


Match-fix charges 
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Two bookmakers and a for- 
mer football star have been 

arrested on charges of rigging 

football matches during last 
year's Vietnamese national 
championships, police said 
yestentey.— AP. 


visit your local showroom or call free on 0800 789 789 = 
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Pimp must pay 

A court In Switzerland has or- 
dered a Geneva pimp to repay 
almost £70,000 hi damages to a 
prostitute who said he was 
taking 90 per cent of her in- 
come. —-Reuters. 


Unpaid soldiers 
mutiny in Congo 


Agencies In Klnsti! 


U NPAID soldiers mutinied 
yesterday in the Congo- 
lese port of Matadi, forcing 
people Into their homes while 
government soldiers from 
Kinshasa rushed in to stop 
the uprising. 

“It was just indiscipline 
among some troops. If s under 
control now. Troops were 
sent In,” a senior military 
source said, adding that no 
one had been killed. 

Other reports suggested 
that two soldiers ware dead. 

A Western security source 
said It appeared that trouble 
had broken out when some 
troop commanders were ar- 
rested over a pay-related dis- 
pute on Wednesday. 

MOst sources described the 
incident as localised and 
under control, hut it sent rip- 
ples of panic through the 
h nslnesB co mmu nity. 

Soldiers from a military 
camp on the outskirts of the 
city reportedly began shoot- 
ing in the air on Wednesday 
evening and the firing contin- 
ued cm Thursday morning. . 
At least three houses were 


said to have been looted but 
the port itself was untouched, 
business sources said. 

“Everyone is staying in- 
side. Dockers have sought 
refuge in boats, and those 
who were in their offices 
when the shooting began 
have stayed there ever since." 

This was the third time the 
government of President Lau- 
rent Kabila had faced muti- 
nous soldiers since ousting 
the dictator Mobutu Sese 
Seko in May. 

In November, at least 18 sol- 
diers were killed In fighting 
around the Kokolo barracks 
in Kinshasa, near President 
Kabila's office. Tbe origins of 
the clash remain undear, but 
it was believed to have been 
sparked by the arrest of a 
general. 

In August, fighting broke 
out at the Badtodlngl military 
camp in western Kinshasa as 
disgruntled soldiers seeking 
lute pay protested.. 

• Crocodiles attacked and 
killed about 20 people who 
were thrown into a river in a 
densely-forested area of west- 
ern Congo when their dug-out 
canoe overturned, state radio 
reported yesterday. 
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Algerian violence 


no man’s land 


Self-preservation may require a journalist 
to engage in occasional self-censorship, 
Ian Black reports from Algiers 


ASSIM Kouba , 
faced a journalistic 
dilemma this week. 
It was Tuesday eve- 
ning when a call 
came through from. Saida 
province that seven members 
of one family, incfading four 
handicapped children, had 
Kail their throats cut «*nrt their 
bodies mutilated. 

For the news editor of (me at 
Algeria’s papers, Lfb- 

erte, the question on the day 
three Bnro pen Union minis- 
ters were ex pre ssin g mount- 
ing concern about violence 
was whether to print this ter- 
rible bnt routine story. 

"We were quite sore that It 
was true but, wifh the EU mis- 
sion in town, we fait it was 
hard to report yet another 
atrocity that seemed- to show 
the state is incapable of pro- 
tecting its citizens,** he s ai d.' 

Mr. Kouba and his col- 
leagues agonised and then 
ran Jhe piece under the byline 
of A Berber, the nom deplume 
of the paper's local stringer — 
anonymous because at Hears 
for his life. 

LSberte, with a circulation 
of 120,000, is one. of a dozen 
French Arabic 
that have steered a dangerous 
course since the army can- 
celled. the 1991 elections and 
drove Islamists underground. 

Us dingy offices-are in a 
quiet residential part of town, 
but many papers are housed 
centrally in the Maison de la 
Presse, where there are 
armed guards at the gate. 

More than 70 journalists 
have been killed, apparently 
by Islamis t terrorists. Some 
suspect, but cannot prove, 
that dements of what every- 
one calls “Le Pouvotr ” — the 
powers that be — may have 
been responsible too. 

Zineddine AUian, one of 


four UbertS employees *f ppd . 
believed it would be fire gov- 
ernment Hurt would get htm 

Police checkpoints near his 

home disappeared the day he 
was shot fa 1995. - 
'“There are shadows that we 
cannot penetrate,” saidMr 
Kouba. 

Violence Is just one prob- 
lem. Officials say they censor 
only items bearing dlrecSy on 
security. Bed the instinct for 
self-censorship — and per- 
haps self-p reserv ati on — that 

Liberie resisted in the case of 
the Saida story is stresg. 

Compared to ever y Arab, 
country but TAi m m, Alge- 
ria’s press is far from tam e , a 
is certainly less so than the 
country’s servile state-run TV. 

“They can control pictures, 
but not words,” said the 
respected editor of Al-Waten, 
OmarBeEhoucet 
It was Mr Belhoocet who 
dared publish an exile’s accu- 
sation that 90 per cent of the 
ViTHngg were carried out by 

. “These papers are showing 
ftfgrm that they might h w w nw 
really independent, bat far 
the moment they don’t want 
to jeopardise their chances,” 
observed "P* diplomat. "Cer- 
tainly, if a general was res- 
ponsible far massacres that 
wouldn’t get published.” 

That Is Why human rights 
groups have urged Algeria to 
and censorship, allow free ac- 
cess to local and foreign ; 
media, and break down what 
Amnesty TMwrrMrHnnaT caDs 
“the. wall of silence and , 
indifference”. 

Some of them been neutrat j 
IsetL Salima Ghezali, winner 
of the European Parliament’s 
Sakharov Prise far human 
rights, had her Nation news- 
paper closed on the pretext 
that it had not paid its debts 


to govuminentowned presses. 

According tO «w* jrhhril cC 
thought nwti* attacks Vraay 
not bother Le Pouvotr. “What 
is a threat is a bpbifling op of 
tmcompromlsing, populist Is- 
lamist a fihedgn. 

observer argued. "The gov- 
ernment o il Hi dig. 

Newspapers cope with the 
crisis partly through Mack 
humour. Last Sunday Libertt 
ran a cartoon showing the 
American amimayMVw visit- 
ing tiie scene of a massacre. 
“Welcome excellency.” 
mouths a decapitated head as 
the wincing ' envoy shakes 
hands -with a severed arm. ”1 
! hope I don’t have to give him 
a Mss,” the envoy says. 

I T.ifo may hi> ^ 

| now far Algerian journalists 
as the sa vager y moves on. to 
pwwmrt a and -Hip poor «Tid 
I unemployed. 

Some journalists live in the 
relative safety at the cHih tie 
Pins outside Algiers, a weH- 
gaarded location far tiie gov- 
ernment and soHal elite. But 
the tear is always there. 

“Every time I leave home 
I'm not sure I will come 
back,” says Mr Konba. 


Whiz-kid’s hi-tech ticket 


Security service 
linked to killings 


Rteharti Norton-Teytor • 

A S MORE bloodshed 
ZA was reported from Al- 
#lgeria, the country’s se- 
curity services were 
accused yesterday off con- 
niving in the massacres and 
of torture. 

Captain “Joseph” Har- 
oun, described as a fanner 
member of the Algerian 
secret service, told the 
Commons all-party parlia- 
mentary human rights 
group that his farmer coir 
leagues were Implicated tn 
“dirty jobs. Including the 
kUttny of journalists, offi- 
cers and children”. 

'. ‘They have been taken at 


‘Journalists, 
offfeersand 
children have been 
taken at nightto 
torture centres’ 


the wrfddia of the night to 
torture centra^ at Ben A 
Knouw, CtutNOunf, Cav- 
Jgnac, and Saftinby,” he , 
said. . ..... 

He also claimed, that the 
the militant GXA (Armed Is- j 
lamig Group> had beou In-, 
filtrated by the Algerian, se- 
curity farces. . 

This charge was wagg 
made by Rashid Mies 
an Algerian-born j 
jgt, who said many of the 
mmgm crBS had taken plac e 
close to military barracks. 

“More than 300 people 
were " butchered -last 
September near Benl Mes- 
sous, near Algiers and only 
a few hundred yards away 


* f . 

from eight military Instal- 
lations,” he said. 

Mohaxnxaed Sekkomn, a 
ih iimw Algerian diplomat, 
speaking far the first tfane 
since he defected in 1095, 
said London should put 
stronger pressure on the 
Algerian government to ac- 
cept independent United 
Nations and European 
Union investigators, and. 
Impose san ct i ons If they 
refused. 

In Algeria, a dozen ‘ter- 
rorists” cut the arms and 
legs off four children, then 
slashed their throatslajp- 
thafa- parents watchedfaeto- 
lessly before being kffledtii 
their -turn. La Tribune ; 
newsp aper repaartfei^ 
yesterday. 

■ ft mw Imam’s family* 
of eight was killed over- 
night in w.h.i, an isolated 
hamlet in the south-west^ 
em province of Saida. 

Liberty newspaper said 
seven “terrorists” were 
killed in an anuy ambush, 
on Wednesday at RaghH a , 
in Bovrinerdes region, east 
of Algiers. It said three ci- 
vilians had beat killed by 
an armed group at ghemfs 
El Ehechna In . the same 
region. 

Another seven or eight 
rebels were trapped by se- 
curity forces on the heights 
of Sidi Medfeber in an oper- 
ation which was atm under 
way , eald Le Matin. 

; - pT-tmn mlnkf*r r Ah. 

m^OHyahUL toW a special 


The premier of 
Andhra Pradesh 
has a vision, but 
do Indian voters 
share it? 
Suzanne 
Goldenberg 
reports from 
Hyderabad . ' 


I N A region reknowned 
tor ttn p JMal uluiBMm 
he exercises a quiet Wiz- 
ardry, sending World 
Bank officials and, com- 
puter executives intp rap- 
tures witfasEric presentations 
delivered -with a few key 
strokes anhls laptop. 

Chacdrababu Naldu, aged 
AS, the chief minister of south- 
apj Andhra . P radesh, is seJf- 


-a^lep«rtHre^4n tL state reded 
;fbr many yfaxa^f .a filmstar 
jBfa&t. at Warring the tine be- 
tween the Hindu god3 bepor- 
. teaye d on screen and reality. 
"13®® Tetagu Desam Party 
Jfauhdkl by the late actor N.T. 
Raiha Rao, promised. Andhra 
voters a heaven an earth. He 
epd^ared himself to women by 
Importing prohibition. and to 
tiie poor by subsidising rice. 

iSr Naldu, who overt h rew 
his father-inlaw in a power 
struggle in 1995, dismantled 
botii progr amm es. . and raised 
the sales tax. He is asking 
people to forego immediate 
gratification and work hard 
to turn the state into an Asian 

tiger by 2020. 

"People want performance. 
Before, all the government 



Mr Naldu. left, and former prime minister H.D. Deva Gowda celebrate tn December after forcing the new electi on s 


sl ogans will .remain tempo- 
rary, but performance Is last- 
fag. That's whStl behave,” be 
said. 

.-On the c n ittpiilw - tarminfl] 
behind him. tan Economist 


Ski Hotline 


The latest snow and 
weather reports from 
200+ resorts in Europe and 
North America. 





a legend far his dedication; 
his weary aides say he works 
from 6am until 10pm. £Ds vi- 
sions of the future are bor- 
rowed from South Korean and 
Malaysian attempts at social 
engineering, and his vocabu- 
lary from a business adminis- 
trati on textbook. 

Beta unfazed by the collapse 
of south-east Asian economies, i 
, "Innovation, vision, moti- 
vation, work culture will 1 
bring you everything. What I j 
want to build is a knowledge 
society. In my parents’ day , 
one had to do physical work; 
now j.bnly the. brain has to 
work.” 

fa; fas quest far knowledge. 
Mr.E feirfn has put the state ad- 
nrv lhv*. He pbmg 

to QlTulfir ynlr^nrh hifi CGMtTQl 
by .introducing videoconfer- 


wiih f 7i remote 

districts. He claims to sp«ri 30 
minutes a day on the Internet 
Indeed, so taken is Mr Naldn 
with modern management 
techniques that last year he 
enrolled his cabinet fa courses 
at the Administrative Staff 
Pdi)f»g p of India, which trains 

senior civil servants and busi- 
ness executives. 

Mr Naidu’s approach has 
made him the darling of Hy- 
derabad’s urban elite, and 
won him praise from tbe 
World Bank, Microsoft's Bin 
Gates and the United States 
government, which has up- 
graded the state to the fourth 
most attractive Indian desti- 
nation for foreign investment. ■ 
The TO state department 1 
tore announced pfang tn pnet st , 
wimmunrlfll OOQSUl fa Hyder- | 


abed, end tbe World Bank has 
set aside a $2 billion (SL2 bil- 
lion) loan for the state, about 
a third of India’s allo tmen t. 

His success at home and his 
adroitness at containing his 
party’s factions propelled the 


He is HWBpimic of his image 

as a future prime ministerial ] 
contender should the United ! 
Front -perform wen in these | 
elections, or in the future. “I 
can do wonders here. I see I 
myself as an example as a , 


Mr Naidu has won praise from both the 
World Bank and Microsoft’s Bill Gates 


relatively yoothfal Mr Naidu 
to a pivotal position in 
national politics as the conve- 
nor of the United Front This 
coalition of regional and left- 
wing parties fanned the gov- 
ernment In New Delhi fa May 
1996, and its fan last Novem- 
ber precipitated the elections 
to be held next month. 


chief minister far following 
modem methods.” 

But his critics say that Mr 
Naidu's fascination with the 
information age is but a mod- 
em variant of the late Rama 
Kao's gimmickry.- Parts of the 
state are among the poorest in 
India. Literacy ia a woeful 
40 per cent, far below the 


PHOTOGfWPtt AJU KUMAR 

nati onal average, »nd fa some 
areas only 11 per cent of 
women can read and write. 

The opposition Congress 
has accused Mr Naidu of prof- 
iteering by buying up land on 
the edges of Hyderabad. 

But the real danger to Mr 
Naldu arises from the mass 
suicide of cotton farmers 
whose crops have been wiped 
out by pests and disease. The 
suicides have emerged as the 
main issue fa next month’s 
elections, challenging Mr Nai- 
du’s own claims of effleent ad- 
ministration, and Mating Mm 

as an uncaring leader. 

"His Idea of managing a 
constituency is to put the en- 
tire population on a grid ac- 
cording to class, caste and 
needs, and then just study it,” 
sniffed <me critic. 


Popi lifts bans on ‘male fantasy 1 priest 


’ A FTER prolonged critic 
AA-cism from senior Ca±h- 
# Idles - around the 
world, tiie Pppe-has with- 
drawn . his - ex c o m om mlca- 
tton of Father Tissa Bala- 
na 4ye* .* Srt Xante priest 
who described the Jtradt- 
tfanal view dOhe virgin 
Mary as- au docile and obedi- 
ent mother as - A “dehy- 
drated” fantasy o£ nude 
chauvinists. , 

- Fr Ussa is the first priest 
excommunicated by the 
Vatican for almost 50 
years. Many of his stqjpori- 
ers argused tixat he was vic- 
tthfised because he repte- 
sente Catholics In a 
continent wfae^e ftey area 
tiny ntinority . .=• . 

At -a ceremdny in Co- 


lombo last week the priest, 
aged 7S^madea “statement 
of reconcfllathin” before 
the papal nado wfalfai was 
published yesterday. It 
allowed the excommunica- 
tion, Imposed in January 
last year, to be lifted imme- 
diately. “T didn’t accept 
grrogorpantehmgnt.lt was 
a c om promise,” Fr nssa 

i trilfl -fito RnanHan 

He was not allowed a 
I hearing In Rome, and was 
i asked by the Vatican's doc? i 
1 trinal watchdog, the- Com- ; 
f gregxthm far the Doctrine 
1 of Faith, to sign a recante- 
Gon including a statement 
denying that women had 
tlteri&ti to become priests. 

The Vatican’s high- 

handed behaviour ontr^ed 
numerous bfaiops, priests 
theologians and fay Catho- 
lics. The demand for recan- 


tation was compared with 
Stalinism.. 

Although they did not all 
agree with tiie views ex- 
pressed in Ms book Mary 
and Unman Liberation, M» j 

supporters said his excom- 
munication was a denial of 
natural justice after a ttffe- 
tbne in the church. . 

Fr Tissa refased to recant 
but was persuaded to soften 
his Hne after Father Mar- 
cello Zago, the superior- 
general of the Oblatee of 
Mary Immaculate, the mo- 
nastic order to which he be- 
longs, travelled from Rome 
for- six days of “dialogue 
and reflection”. 

ha Ms statement of recan- 
cQi&tion Fr T hm paid he 
regretted that ‘'serious am- 
biguities and doctrinal 
errors were perceived in my 
writings and provoked neg- 


ative reactions from other 
parties”. But he said he had 
hoped for a more open dia- 
logue and an “objective 
s cru t in y” of Ms book. 

Fr Tissa. who worked for 
many years in tiie shanties 
of Colombo, argued , in Ms 
book that Catholics who 
work in countries with 
large Hindu or Buddhist 
■c o mm unities must have an 
open a pp r oa ch to other reli- 
gions. He particularly criti- 
cised tbe view that Chris- 
tian baptism was essential 
for salvation. 

•-When the Vatican 
opened Us archives on the 
Inquistlon yesterday, it 
emerged that the Bible was 
once banned because the 
Church feared letting the 
faithful read sacred texts 
without Its ecclesiastical 
guidance. 


RoMn McOoweH 
in Phnom Penh 

M ary robinson, the 
United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human 
Rights and former president 
Of Ireland, yesterday visited a 
former prison where up to 
BMW people were tortured to 
death in Cambodia. 

Mis Robinson was “very 
moved” by her visit to Tool 
Sleng. a farmer school turned 
into a torture centre by the 
Khmer Rouge, who killed up 
to 2mUlIaa Cambodians be- 
tween 1975 and 1979. 

She arrived yesterday on an 
official visit to look Into all 
aspects of human rights in 
Cambodia, ranging from 
K hme r Rouee atrocities to 
repression fa the aftermath of 
last July’s bloody coup. 


’T feel an inner seise of jus- 
tice when I see these atroc- 
ities that we must fight 
against cruelty and inhuman- 
ity," she said after touring 
what is now a genocide mu- 
seum at Tuol Sleng. 

Her four-day visit comes 
amid renewed attacks by the 
first prime minister Him Sen 
on UN human rights investi- 
gators in Phnom Penh. 

Mzs Robinson met the for- 
eign minister, Ung Knot, and 
said she had been told that 
the UN Centre far Human 
Rights would not be forced to 
dose in March when its man- 
date expires, despite frequent 
government criticism. 

The centre's investigators 
were threatened with, expul- 
sion for reporting the torture 
and murder of at least 48 sup- 
porters of Prince Norodom 
Ranariddh after the coup'. 
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French communist archives 


Secret history revealed 



Moscow’s meddling in party 
decisions can now be laid bare, 
writes Paul Webster in Paris 



I ANY of 

France's best- 
kept political se- 
i crets are to be 
revealed after a 
decision by the French Com- 
munist Party to throw open 
its archives covering its post- 
war domestic and interna- 
tional policies. 

Historians and researchers 
will be invited to an open day 
at the party’s multi-storey 
glass-fronted headquarters in 
the Place Colonel Fabien this 
weekend. They will be guided 
through an inventory that in- 
cludes sound recordings of 
central committee meetings 
and previously closed per- 
sonal doc uments of leaders 
like Waldeck Rochet, secre- 
tary-general between 1964 and 
1971. 

The new openness, which 
indudes an Internet link, is 
another sign of a revolution 
in the party since Robert Hue 
succeeded Georges Marctaais 
as leader in 1994 and over- 
turned its Stalinist image. Be- 
cause the documents cover 
events up to 1968, when the 
movement’s influence was at 
its height, they should show 
the extent of Moscow’s inter- 
ference in party decisions. 

The open day coincides 
with the publication by the 
magwTinp L*Express of an 
internal document from 1981 
showing that Marchais, who 
died last year, worked on 
Moscow’s behalf against the 
late Socialist leader Francois 
Mitterrand's election as 
president 

The document, obtained 
from an anonymous source, 
was verified by Communist 
officials. 

Yesterday party archivists 
showed some of the millions 
of documents containing de- 
tails of party rows during the 


Hungarian and Czechoslovak 
Invasions, the Algerian war 
and the student riots of May 
1968. Several boxes contain 
details of relations with Iron 
Curtain parties. 

Most of this material has 
still to be sorted, but histori- 
ans win be able to search for 
documents explaining the 
relentless rise to power of 
Marchais. He succeeded 
Rochet after an operation in 
the Soviet Union in 1969 left 
him an invalid for life. 

Jean-Paul Magnon, head of 
an archives commission 
which has spent five years 
preparing the end to secrecy, 
said there was no legal right 
of public access to the files. 
But the party, which forms 
part of the current Socialist- 
led coalition, would allow ac- 
cess under the 30-year rule 
applied to national records. 
Specialists would be allowed 
to consult later documents. 

“Party management re- 
cords include accounts of all 
political bureau and secretar- 
iat meetings from 1944 to 1968, 
and ’grin enable historians to 
understand the movement’s 
political strategy, internal op- 
erations, and the economic 
and social history of France,” 
he added. 

Mathilde Angetonf. the ar- 
chivist who prepared the in- 
ventory for website access, 
said that the central commit- 
tee sound recordings went 
hack to the early 1950s. 

"The public will be able to 
hear some passages at the 
weekend, when they will also 
be advised on how to obtain 
access to documents on the 
Internet We are the first po- 
litical party to put our history 
on the Web." she said. 

Research has uncovered 
thousands of propaganda 
posters, of which about 180 



PAST? DE m SES m SMIDS ET MSWiOi SAKS BIE HOUSE UMI 

CHOISIR 

PACT! ATIAXT18UE BE mmi ET DESTRUCTION O OREiFRANCE ASSERViE 



Two of the 180 propaganda posters from the French Communist Party’s past, above, which will be exhibited together 


EU rewards 
Bosnians who 
back peace 


a. 


Marttn WaDcar In Brussels 


T HE European Union has 
changed Its spending 
t ides to enable it to dis- 
burse more -than £330 mill ion 
directly to Bosnian towns and 
communities which show 
they support the Dayton 


The fhang tt prompted by 
the EC's frustration at the 
central Bosnian government’s 
ethnic squabblingand delays, 
is intended is to speed up 
refugee resettlement But the 
EU also hopes to increase its 
aid to parts of Republika 
Srpska which are not under 
the sway of ‘the radical na- 
tionalist opposition of Pale”, 
the EU external relations 
commissioner BGana van den 
Broek said. 

But despite the hew Repub- 
lika Srpska government’s 
promise to back the Dayton 
accords, Mr van den Broek 
resisted pleas for the EU to 
pay the salaries of its civil 
servants. 

Carlos Westendorp. the 
High Representative charged 
with implementing Dayton, 
urged Brussels earlier this 
week to find tire means of 
providing this new govern- 
ment with direct assistance, 
as it struggles with a non-ex- 
istent budget and a state of 
total corruption”. 

The reform of EU aid strat- 
egy follows claims by some 
MEPs that endemic corrup- 
tion was putting up to a third 
of the aid "into the wrong 
hands”. The EU originally 
commited £700 milli on to Bos- 
nia, about half of which has 
beenspenL 

Bdtth MQUer, a German 
Green party MEP who inves- 
tigated EU aid for the parlia- 
ment’s budgetary control 

lywrmirtt PPj said that nfflinu g ti 

the EU was by far the largest 
donor to the international aid 
effort she was told in Bosnia: 
The Americans are good, the 
World Bank Is good, but of the 
EU we see nothing.” 

She recommended the par- 
liament to refuse to endorse 
the commission’s use of the 
aid funds, a serious step 
which could lead to a formal 
inquiry. 

The commission is scram- 
bling to improve its perfor- 
mance, wnrting staff from 
Brussels to beef up its aid 
mission -in -Sarajevo^ stream- 
lining its system of tenders 
for local contracts, and orga- 
nising today a workshop for 
450 NGOs to see how they can 
fanprove the EU record <m the 
ground. 


In its defence, the commU- 
sion said that dimculties 
arose because it had to chan 
nel funds through the centrai 
Bosnian authorities. For ex- 
ample. its attempts to repair 

telecommunications towers 

near Pale, an integral wxt oS 
the Bosnian phone 
which was destroyed by Nato 
bombing, were blocked until 
it agreed to upgrade the tele- 
phone systems in the Bosnian 

Croat and Muslim regions 
too. 

“In order to get approval on 
refugee return projects, we 
had to get agreement from all 

three representatives of the 

central authority, and they 
were not always ready to 


War crimes 
suspect held 

A BOSNIAN Serb war- 
dimes suspect was ar- 
rested by Nato troops yes- 
terday. Goran Jelisic was 
detained in the Bo sni an 
town of Bfjeliina, Karen 
Coleman writes tn Sarajevo. 

American soldiers took 
part in his arrest, along 
with Dutch, British, Ger- 
man and French forces. US 
military sources said. 

Mr Jelisic, aged 29, later 
arrived at a United Nations 
detention centre outside 
The Hague. Eyewitnesses 
said he was driven to Scbe- 
veningen Jail in a car with a 
police motorcycle escort. 

He was indicted by the In- 
ternational War Crimes 
Tribunal in 1995 for com- 
mitting genocide, war 
crimes, crimes against hu- 
manity and breaches of the 
Geneva Convention while 
commanding a notorious 
detention camp near the 
northern Bosnian town of 
Brcko in 1992. 


agree.” Mr van de Broek said. 

‘They look at this on an 
ethnic level, so that each gets 
a piece of the pie. That’s the 
problem we can sidestep, by 
ensuring now that we can 
give aid directly to every com- 
munity and entity that com- 
plies with the Dayton 
accords." 

By sidestepping the central 
authority, however, the EU. 
is implicitly accepting that 
the core of the Dayton agree- 
ment — the need to maintain 
Bosnia-Herzegovina as a uni- 
fied state bringing together 
the three communities — is 

faltering 


fu 


are being exhibited together. 

Although the party’s pre- 
war history Is kept at the 
Marxist library in Paris, the 
newly-opened files will 
remain at the its headquar- 
ters. The complete history of 
the postwar years is unlikely 
to be written until the party 


Yeltsin has bone site to pick 
as cities bid for tsar remains 


TomWhitehouse in Moscow on the battle 
to bag the prestigious Romanov shrine 


T HE trays containing 
the remains of Russia’s 
last tsarist family were 
too wide for the door of 
Yekaterinburg's forensic 
morgue. So the removal 
men tipped them on their 
sides, sending the bones 
clattering around Inside. 

An armed guard began 
his vigil outside tbe locked 
door. Despite the rough 
treatment, these are cov- 
eted bones. But in their 
travels from a murderous 
grave to laboratories at 
home and abroad, one of 
Tsar Nicholas ll’s verte- 
brae has gone missing. 

“1 didn't steal It.” said 
the morgue director, Niko- 
lai Nevolin. “We are trying 
to locate it and an Investi- 
gation has been launched.” 
Time scents to be running 
ont. Next week, 80 years 
after their execution, Presi- 
dent Yeltsin is due to decide 
on a resting place for Rus- 
sia’s last ruling Romanovs. 

But with three of Russia’s 
most powerful regional 
bosses campaigning to have 
the remains burled in their 
respective cities, seven 
years of squabbling over 
the bones is not done. 

Moscow’s pugnacious 
mayor, Yuri Luzhkov, and 
his St Petersburg rival, Vla- 
dimir Yakovlev, are mak- 
ing eloquent claims to host 
what could be a huge royal 
funeral. 

But they may have met 
their match in the stubborn 
Eduard Russel, governor of 
Yekaterinburg, who holds 
the trump card — the bones 
themselves. 

“The president should 
take my advice on this mat- 
ter and Jet us keep them 
here. This Is where they 
were first buried and this is 
where they should 
remain.” said Mr Rossel, 
who first authorised the ex- 


humation of the bones from 
a bog in 1991. 

They were buried there 
by the Bolshevik forces 
who executed the tsar’s 
family in the basement of a 
Yekaterinburg villa in 
1918. 

“This was a brutal bnrlaL 
But don’t forget that bones 
only account for 10 per cent 
of a body. That means 
90 per cent is still In our 
soiL So the rest must also 
remain here. It would be 
wrong to split them up.” 

All tsars since Peter the 
Great were buried in St Pe- 
tersburg, the former Impe- 
rial capital, Mr Yakovlev 
argues. 

Mr Rossel has a ready res- 


The governor of 
Yekaterinburg 
holds the trump 
card — the bones 
themselves 


ponse “Ah. but Tsar Nicho- 
las abdicated. When be died 
he was no longer the tsar.” 

Unfortunately for the Ye- 
katerinburg governor, the 
same argument Is used by 
Mr Luzhkov, an influential 
national figure. Ordinary 
members of the Romanov 
fondly were buried in Mos- 
cow, he points out, and 
after abdicating that was 
what Nicholas became. 

Mr Luzhkov hopes the 
bones will sanctify the 
Cathedral of Christ the Sav- 
iour on the Moscow river, 
whose lavish reconstruc- 
tion he made possible. 

On the site of Yekaterin- 
burg’s Xpatiev House, 
where Nicholas and his 
family were executed by a 


Bolshevik firing squad in 
1918, Orthodox Christians 
have been arriving in a 
steady trickle to pray in 
front of an open-air cross. 

“This Is the site of Rus- 
sia’s Golgotha.’’ said a 
young trainee priest, his 
breath condensing in the 
freezing air. “The tsar and 
his family must be en- 
tombed here in a new 
church where Russians can 
seek redemption for the 
sins of this century.” 

The choice of burial site 
weighs particularly heavily 
on Boris Yeltsin because It 
was he. as Communist Party 
chief in Yekaterinburg (then 
Sverdlovsk), who carried 
out the politburo’s order to 
flatten Ipatlev House to pre- 
vent it becoming a shrine. 

St Petersburg is seen as 
the favourite choice. But 
neither Mr Luzhkov nor Mr 
Rossel is going to give up 
easily, conscious of the 
prestige and tourist earn- 
ings a shrine to the last tsar 
will confer. 

Vadim Lobnkhin, deputy 
head of Russia's unofficial 
Assembly of tbe Nobility, 
scoffed at Mr Russel's ambi- 
tions. “Rossel promised a 
cathedral a couple of years 
ago but he can’t even dear 
the snow. 

“If you were murdered in 
the hall would you want to 
be burled there? If you 
asked Nicholas himself, he 
would have preferred St 
Petersburg.” 

In fact, the reactionary 
Nicholas disliked St Peters- 
burg. Given a choice he 
would probably have opted 
for Moscow. 

But Mr Rossel refuses to 
yield. 

“I will organise a confer- 
ence of Romanov relatives 
here and they will decide 
what should be done. I 
know that most of them 
want the tsar and his fom- 
lly buried in Yekaterinburg 
and I cannot Imagine the 
president going against 
their wishes." 


obtains the personal records 
of its foremost leader, Mau- 
rice Thorez, who died in 1964. 
His widow has yet to release 
them. 

The Web access to the head- 
quarters library is: 
http://www.ptf Jr /archioes/ 


Commission 
proposals 
put right to . 
strike at risk 


Stephen Bates In Brussels 


S WEEPING proposals 
which would interfere 
with workers’ right to strike 
have been put forward by the 
European Commission in the 
wake of the French lorry 
drivers’ dispate. 

The commission in Brus- 
sels, acting on complaints by 
British haulage firms and 
companies throughout the 
Continent, wants powers to 
line governments of member 
states If they do not remove 
strikers’ blockades in 10 days. 

The rule would prevent 
Welsh farmers blockading 
Irish beef Imports or French 
lorry drivers stopping all 
lorry shipments, but, as 
drafted. It could also be used 
by employers to claim dam- 
ages for disruption to the free 
movement of trade. 

Lord Simon, the British 
European Trade Minister, wel- 
comed tbe move at the Euro- 
pean Parliament on Wednes- 
day. He told the MEPs: “The 
proposal is indeed very impor- 
tant, given the need to deal 
with serious obstacles to trade. 
The objective is. of course, not 
to limit basic rights in the in- 
dustrial sector.” 

The British Government, 
which currently holds the EU 
presidency, hopes to reach an 
agreement in May. The rule 
would require approval by all 
is member governments. 
Some commissioners, includ- 
ing Neil Kinnock, oppose any 
move to curtail the freedom to 
take Industrial action. 

Any prospect of European 
bureaucrats sur m ounti n g the 
barricades and levying daily 
fines on governments is likely 
to cause uproar in countries 
such as Franca and Belgium. 

Yesterday the Labour MEP 
Glyn Ford said: "I- welcome 
the initiative to preserve free 
movement, and dearly some 
of the thing * that have been 
going on need to be legislated 
against, but it must not be 
used to untjerminp fundamen- 
tal rights.” 
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The tarnished 
president 

4 


Coming to the aide of 



Are they unpaid diplomatic 
helpmates, or wives and 
girlfriends ripping off the 
Exchequer? Mistresses are 
fine in France, gay partners in 
Holland, so maybe Britain is 
lagging behind modern mores. 
By Christopher Elliott 
and Stephen Bates . 


MID the furore official status by the Foreign 
over whether Office with rights of access, 
Gaynor Began is residence and travel usually 


the “mistress" of reserved for spouses. 

Robin Cook Media reports showed that 
^r^^^ODaily MaH) or Ms Regan had been an anoffi- 

<ho “ ftatwhlintwyl par lrtgr ** ( jnh ihy (pg Aet y a rith htrw tn 

briefing), otter mace important Dublin on November 8 last 


questions should ccmcernna 


year. There was a suggestion 


What is Ms Regan’s roie in some reports that Cook 
when aha travels with the For- might not have aatepd for the 
eign Secretary? Why should the appropriate clearance from the 
spouse or partner of any gov- PM. It appeared also that Tany 
eminent minister accompany Blair bad intervened to pre- 
hfm , or her; at the taxpayer's vent her accompanying Cook 


expense? Has Britain been 
Slower than Other wwntr^ to 


m a lU i^tntgmaHnmil tmtr 

The issue grew when tt was 


catch up with chang in g social revealed, following probing by 
mores? And how do other pub- the Ttary MP David Wfflshire, 
13c and private sectors deal with that Lord Irving, the Lord 
the question of partners accom- Chancellor; h»ri been on ofH- 
panying directors or leaders on dal trip to the Caribbean, cost- 


trips to conferences? 


Ing fixajOOOu With his wife. And 


Geoffrey Howe, now Lord an Wednesday events took a 
Howe of Aberavon, who vis- further bad turn for the Gov- 
ited so countries in his six emmect when it was revealed 


years as Foreign Secretary in 
the 1980s believes that his wife, 


that Dong Henderson, the Min- 
ister for Europe, whose mar- 


Elspeth, a formidable public riage broke op 18 months ago; 
figure in her own right was a took his partae; Ms Geraldine 
crucial helpmate. “When Daly on official business to 
Eduard Shevardnadze became Luxembourg in October at a 
Foreign Secretary and came cost . to public lkmds of 
fin* file first time to a meeting £5TL24(ZJ. 
of the Nato/Warsaw pact in This figure was revealed in - 

H elsinki, we all very .modi a parliamentary question that 
wanted to greet him as fiie new showed Ms Regan’s trip to 
boy on the block, so to speak Dublin did not come Hum the 
The -part played by George public purse, thus removing 

Schultz’S Wife and mine helped tha wnwi far ^nffirlaf ap{ n ftiii >V ■ 

enormously to give him and Further; sources dose to Blair 
his wife a sense of belonging, made it dear fids week that 
The wives are there as part of while - the rules hadn't 
the whole exercise. " changed under this Govem- 

The roles, which haven't wen t, the interpretation lwul- 
changed since Labour took Ms Regan will be allowed to 
office, are described In Tina- join the Foreign Secretary on 
graph 83 of the Questions of ftitnreoverseasirtps. 


Procedure for MmistersdJ; 
“The expense of a minister's 


The issue refoses to die 
down not least became of fife 


spouse when accompanying glee of an opposition glad to at 
the minister on the latter’s offi- least appear to he heading for 
cial duties may occasionally be the high ground cfraaral and 
paid from public ftmds, pro- fiscal probity Elsewhere in 
vided that it is deariy in the Enrope the predicament of fee ’ 
public Interest that he or she British provides much ananser 
should accompany the minis- meat . v 

tec hi the case of official visits hi France gawrmamtmlms*, 

overseas, the prime minister's tera have a history of traseffipg 
prior assent should he with their mistresses. Theterm 
obtained cm each occasion. For wife is rarely used on. such 
official visits within the United trips. “Qompagne* is preferied 


Kingdom, this is at the discre- to mold casting anyone with a 
tkm of the minister in charge minister as either wife or mis- 
«f the department concerned tress. The French press have an 
who should consult the perma- unwritten code which deems 
nent secretary The PWs prior such firings UTHaewswcxfiiy 
approval is, however; required President Mitterrand was 
for any arrangement whereby accompanied by an unknown 
a minister's spouse may regu- young girl an a number cffbr- 


travol at put 
n the UK; 


eign visits; only recently was 
She identified as his fflegiti- 


shoukl arrange for the Trea- I mate 'daughter The official 


stuy to be con s ult e d about such 


French 


arnuigesnents befere submit- j Embassy Is that there axe no 


ting them to the PM.” 

The present scrutiny of. 


rales covering such events. 
Italy is another country 


Robin Cook has grown oat of where conduct on these trips 
the story of the brook up of is not covered by a set of rules, 
his marriage and his plans to Generally it is left to the dis- 
marry Ms Regan, Ttey MPs cretion of anindiviriual min- 


seized on the ferithat she istac The joke ifr titer Italian 
appeared to have been grafted Foreign Office is that no grin- 


Do you 
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ister in his or her right mind 
would take a spouse along. 

The Dutch have no official 
guidelines but have adopted a 
liberal attitude. Wives, bus- 
bands and lo vers m ay go with 
cabinet ministers on fo rei g n 
visits. This includes gay or les- 
bian partners, and has ignited 
a heated debate. The consen- 
sus is that officials represent- ! 
ing the government or royalty | 
should respect the wishes and ! 
culture of the host nation, for 
instance the Arab states. 

The i n s tit u tio ns of the 
European Union theoretically 
discourage wives from going 
on trips when their husbands 
are on official business. But 
the Luxembourg-based Court 
of Auditors, the ED’S financial 
watchdog which is supposed 
to monitor waste, was embar- 
rassed recentl y wh en the audi- 
tors and their wives stayed at a 
£180-a-nigfat hotel in Vienna. 
The I5*trong co urt, m ade up 
mainly of accountants and 
. former civil servants from 


each of the member states, go 
off for an agreeable annual 
“week of reflection” at a four 
star hotel to pander the ED’S 
financial rectitude and, as 
they see it, say it’s natural to 
take their wives with them. 

However; Thames Televi- 
sion’s Big Story programme 
caught up with their wives out 
shopping and ferried in offi- 
cial buses and chauffeured 
limousines. The auditors 
promised to repay the money 

Elsewhere to Europe, MEIV 
wives are not paid for on trips, 
if they accompany their hus- 
bands, but there are always 
ways around the rules. You can i 
employ your wife as your assis- 
tant or secretary and the cost 
can generally be absorbed into 
the cost of the trip. 

British politicians could 
avoid the mess they have got 
themselves into by following 
the wampip of *hp> Church of 
En gland, which hag managed 
to avoid trouble by matring the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s 


wife an official part of the dele- 
gation every time Dr George 
Carey goes abroad. Today the 
couple return from a weds long 
trip to Eflriapa. during which 
Mrs Carey has visited schools 
and hospitals at the specific 
invitation of her bests. 

A TAmheth Palace spokes- 
woman explains that ft is tradi- 
tional for an archbishop and 
his wife to be regarded as hav- 
ing a joint ministry and for 
invitations to friclmfo- thorn 
both. AH ‘receiving' churches 
pay the internal costs of the 
visit, and sometimes the 
Carey’s air feres as wan. 

Boweven; the wives of bish- 
ops are probably unusual in 
their commitment to their hus- 
band's work. And the bigger the 
event, flie bigger the muddle, is 
sometimes the case: When 2000 
VIP’s gather for the World Eco- 
nomic Forum to focus on man- 
aging global volatility at Davos 
in Switzerland next week 40per 
con of them will be bringing 
their partners. The role of the 


significant other— than are no 
rules as to marital relationship 
or sexual orientation — reflects 
a very modern conftisian. On 
the one hand, file majority of 
sessions are open to them and 
they can take part in the discus- 
sions. But if they get bared with 
pontificatin g on *hw financial 
crisis in the fhr East there is a 
speHai programme of treats, 
frirhiding an Audi safe driving 
coarse, skiing and a Swiss culi- 
nary workshop. 

SooreM: (If Questions of 
prooedua for ministere. Cabinet 
Office, 1997#fi Hansard, 21 
January, 1998; embassies and 
Guardian foreign correspondents. 
Graphics mwcm: Officfed 
programmes of the 
Commonwealth Heads of 
Government Meeting, 1997; and 
the Davos Workl Forum, 1998. 

Illustration: Geoff G r&ndfieid. 
ResaarcfK Matt Keating, 

Chris BBott is a Guardian reporter 
Stephan Bates is our European 
correspondent. 
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Presidential affairs 

Crass, but talk of impeachment is premature 


HERE WE go again, with another tale of 
bedroom Bill and that loose presiden- 
tial zipper. This time, even as the 
Whitewater affair swirled around him 
and as Ms Paula Jones was bringing 
her own separate charges of sexual 
harrassment, he is alleged to have dal- 
lied regularly in his private study off 
the Oval Office with a 23-year old in- 
tern, Ms Monica Lewinsky. A fine, if 
not an entirely private place. The room 
is too small for a sofa, stuffed with golf 
clubs, and any lubricious activity 
would have to take place under the 
glowering eye of Mr Clinton's collection 
of Winston Churchill portraits. The 
issue is whether Ms Lewinsky was 
offered jobs to keep quiet, and whether 
this amounts to obstruction of justice 
and conspiracy to commit perjury, suf- 
ficient to imperil the Presidency. 

Before rushing to the yellowed files 
from 1974 about Richard Nixon and 
impeachment, it is important to bear 
some politics in mind. After all, the 
Congressmen and Senators wilL and 
any impeachment process must be de- 
cided by the House of Representatives, 
who then bring the case before the 
Senate, where a two-thirds majority is 
required. In 1973-74, Richard Nixon was 
an unpopular President, with an even 
more unpopular Vice-President in Spiro 
Agnew, himself forced from office after 
pleading “no contest” to charges of 
taking bribes. The unpopular Vietnam 
war was still staggering on to its hu- 
miliating end, and the US economy was 
reeling under the OPEC oil price rise 
and the start of hyper-inflation. 

Today, the US is enjoying its most 
sustained period of peace and prosper- 
ity since the 1920s. The President is 
popular, despite the fact that most vot- 
ers suspect that his sexual morality is 
as loose as polls suggest their own to be. 
And the Republican majority in the 
Congress must decide whether it is 
worth impeaching Clinton, if that sim- 


ply risks losing the next election by 
entrenching Vice-President A1 Gore as a 
White House incumbent 

Then there is the legal question. If 
special prosecutor Kenneth Starr did 
indeed send another White House aide, 
Linda Tripp, to wear a secret micro- 
phone while quizzing Ms Lewinsky, 
that raises the problem of entrapment 
Ms Tripp had been appointed by the 
previous Republican administration, 
for whom Mr Starr had served as solici- 
tor-general, which adds a dash of parti- 
san politics to this stew. Ms Lewinsky 
was recommended to her new job in 
New York by Vernon Jordan, one of the 
most expensive lawyers in Washington. 
Tall, black and handsome, Mr Jordan is 
a presidential crony. But he is not a 
federal employee. Even if the allega- 
tions are true, he may embody a fire- 
break which could protect his president 
from direct legal responsibility. 

Finally, there is the matter of proper- 
Hon. American voters have twice 
elected Bill Clinton to the White House, 
knowing hhn to be no choirboy. Marital 
fidelity is not part of the Constitution’s 
job description. And while naturally 
lapping up the scandal, American vot- 
ers (like the British over Mr Rabin 
Cook’s embarrassments) show signs of 
becoming less puritan and more — 
shall we say — European in distin- 
guishing between private and public 
life. Above all, impeachment is deadly 
serious matter, best reserved for deadly 
serious offences. Nixon was caught 
with tape-recorded evidence proving 
him to be covering up a political crime, 
trying to squash with bribes evidence 
tying White House employees to the 
squalid attempt to bug Democratic of- 
fices in election year. That “droit de 
seigneur" White House tradition of 
serial infidelity, as established by John 
Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson, may be 
as gross as it is foolish. But it is not yet 
the stuff of impeachment. 


When tolerance has its limits 

We are still very confused about intimate relations 


THE NEWS has seldom been so domi- 
nated by sex and its consequences. 
Never has the personal become so pub- 
lic and — although those slogan-bear- 
ing feminists never envisaged it thus — 
so political. A 60 year-old mother, a 12 
year-old father and a family of 10 have 
accompanied the really important 
issues of the day: President Clinton’s 
alleged liaisons and the Foreign Office’s 
broad-minded view on the status of 
girlfriends. These stories reflect the 
confusion endemic in our culture about 
intimate relationships after 30 years of 
revolutionary change. What is the na- 
ture of commitment? How should it be 
publicly acknowledged? And what is 
the appropriate context in which to 
bear and nurture children? 

A freak show is being staged to pro- 
voke moral panic; 60 year-old mothers 
and 12 year-old fathers are one-offs 
which fascinate the prurient They res- 
onate because they feed a fear of feck- 
less parenting: they play to our guilty 
uncertainty about society’s responsi- 
bility to ensure children are bom into a 
stable family environment This show 
is infused with a popular nostalgia 
seeing the solution in a return to a by- 
gone era of the nuclear family. Absurd, 
dangerous, wishful thinking. The levers 
of moral authority — the church, 
stigma and concepts of respectability — 
which underpinned the nuclear family 
have collapsed. 

There are two reasons to be wary of 
those who promote the panic: firstly, 
because their ambitions for welfare 


policy may victimise the losers in this 
social revolution. Secondly, their wist- 
ful nostalgia helps perpetuate expecta- 
tions which are going unmet; 82 per 
cent of teenagers expect to marry, but 
this is being outstripped by rapid 
change — the number of 1349 year-old 
women who are cohabiting has doubled 
to 25 per cent in the last fifteen years. 

Robin Cook and Doug Henderson and 
their girlfriends are also being used for 
this panic agenda, but they are not 
freakish. Indeed they accurately reflect 
the national trend: nearly 60 per cent of 
marrying couples have already co-ha- 
bited. But while we have ripped up the 
old rule books, we have put nothing in 
their place. Just what rights do co- 
habiting partners have? Do you give the 
same status to a girlfriend of two weeks 
to a wife of 20 years? What part does 
public acknowledgement have to play 
in personal relations? 

We are in uncharted territory. The 
Judaic -Christian conventions which 
have ordered family life for most of .the 
last 2,000 years concealed pain and 
suffering — particularly for women. 
What we’ve gained is a precious toler- 
ance, compassion, and Individual free- 
dom. But no one can delude themselves 
any longer about the pain and suffering 
that the current confusion brings. Tol- 
erance has its limits. Everyone is grop- 
ing towards their own understanding of 
them, and of how to behave in their 
most intimate relationships; hence our 
fascination in other people’s personal 
lives — and the freak show. 


Swallow the employment powder 

But it's better to be ill at home than to force yourself to work 


WHAT sort of person goes to work with 
the flu? The person after your job, that’s 
who, according to a controversial tele- 
vision advertisement for a flu treat- 
ment It concludes with the advice: 
"Stop snivelling and get back to work”. 
This is not — though you could be 
forgiven for thinking so — a public 
information film about the Govern- 
ment’s welfare- to-work scheme. It is a 
“tongue-in-cheek" advert by Reckitt & 
Coleman to promote one of the compa- 
ny’s flagship products, Lemsip. The 
campaign has already triggered an in- 
vestigation by the Advertising Stan- 
dards Authority and complaints from 
John Monks, General Secretary of the 
TUC who claims they are in bad taste 
and play on people’s real fears. He says: 
"One third of all workers say they are 
afraid of taking time off work when 
they are ill and the advertisers have 
played on those fears'*. 

This is true, but it also poses a puzzle 


for economists. If the campaign is suc- 
cessful, will it lead to a reduction in 
unemployment compared to what 
would otherwise have happened? Or, by 
pressurising sick people to return to 
work prematurely, will it spread the 
bug more widely causing far more 
people to be off work (thereby boosting 
Lemsip sales further) than would have 
been the case if the patient had stayed 
at home? 

There is a more serious point behind 
all this. Such adverts can only encour- 
age a culture where being HI is per- 
ceived to be wrong and that staying at 
home when ill positively wimpish. 
Reckitt & Coleman can dismiss the 
incident as tongue-in cheek, but what 
they really want is Lemsip in cheek. If 
advertising is as effective as they 
clearly think it is then a Lot of people 
will be going to work who patently 
shouldn’t be. There must be easier ways 
to restore the Protestant work ethic. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Open Door to an 
in-house debate 


W E read Ian Mayes' Open 
Door i -riirrmn (January 
17} with great interest as It 
reflected our own feelings 
with regard to the flavour of 
the Guardian since the elec- 
tion. We read your paper in 
the hope that you will give an 
unbiased picture. In particu- 
lar on the political front . 

We are long-standing 
Labour supporters who were 
unhappy when th* unions 
acted as they did in the 1970s. 
We wanted the Labour Party 
to move closer to the Liberal 
Party thinking , and that has 
now happened. The result was 
the landslide victory. 

One of fee ways in which we 
obtained the trust of the 
nation, was by making a very 
dear commitment to hold gov- 
errunent spending and 
thereby the tax burden to the 
existing levels. This has lim- 
ited the scope for dramatic 
changes to be made in social 
welfare. But it was the agreed 
price for election. 

The Guardian continually 
emphasises the fears of the 
disabled without mentioning 
that there is at present .no 
reduction in their benefits. We 
accept Tony Blair’s statement 
that there will be no loss of 
benefit for those in real need, 
and this needs to be said 
alongside the reported fears, 
to give a balanced picture. 

Mr & Mrs E Barrett 
62Burford Road, 

Whitney, 

Oxon OX 85 DJ. 

IAN Mayes is being just a tri- 
Ifie disingenuo us when he im- 
plies that readers are desert- 
ing you because your political 
writers are pursuing Labour 
just as they pursued the Con- 
servatives. Can you really not 
tell the difference between the 
new administration and that 
seedy bunch of timeserving 
political Chancers who have 
been laying waste to the 
country for the previous cou- 
ple of decades? 

We are not complaining 
about legitimate political criti- 
cism. What we are annoyed at 
Is the gleeful spite and anid 
green bile which 1s beginning 
to seep through the entire 
journal. The rot started to set 
in on October 17. 1996. when 
Alan Gamer, the much loved 
children’s author and Carne- 
gie Medal winner was sup- 
planted in your Birthday Hon- 
ours list by Peter Stringfellow, 
the noted table dancing 
impresario. 

As for your “modest rise in 
circulation" you could get that 
by buying the life stories of a 
couple of pigs! 

Don Webb. 

140 Bishops Mansions, 

London SW66DX. 


Mental illness, from the inside 


On libels 

CO, is It official now? Can 
wwe now describe Rupert 
AXLason as a conniving little 
shit? Isn’t British justice 
vronderftoL 
S Neville. 

The Curator's Plat, 

Warley Magistrates Court, 
Oldbury B89 4JN. 

S ORELY no one would 
have considered the 
articles in the Evening Stan- 
dard to be the work of Alan 
dark MP? They were wri tten 
with style, knowledge and a 
sense of humour. 

R A Seymour. 

10 Threshers, 

Crediton, 

Devon EXT73NL. 

I N HIS botifc. IB The East 
Lane, Geoffrey Boycott 
claims that Vlv Richards and 
Joe Frazier, in their respec- 
tive sports, regarded it "as a 
matter of pride to walk into 
the blows." 

How disap pointing it must 
be for him that' Margaret 
Moore is not; made of the 
same sort of stuff. 

Jack Critchlow. 
73Sherweflffim . 

Torquay TQ2 6LX. 


Y son has suffered 
from schizophrenia 
for the past 13 years. 
During this time he has been 
cared for either in hospital in 
residential care or at home. 
Jonathan Freedland’s com- 
mentary (Out of the bln and 
glad to be mad, January 21) 
gives a succinct and accurate 
view of the mental health ser- 
vice that I know. 

Care Of the raantefly ill has 
always been extremely diff- 
icult to handle in a civilised 
manner. Recent dramatic ad- 
vances in drug therapy now 
present an opportunity to pro- 
vide a compassionate and 
effective service by rebalanc- 
ing care and treatment pro- 
vided by the psychiatric hos- 
pitals and that provided by 
the community resources. 

In Pembrokeshire, our psy- 
chiatric hospital is being pre- 
pared for closure. All the in- 
terested parties are agreed on 
a common shared vision for 
the implementation of a user 
friendly service for the next 
century. Already we have an 
excellent skeleton of care in 
the community ready to be 
expanded in conjunction with 
a planned small cottage hosp- 
ital-type acute unit 

Z fear that all these plans 
and hopes will be in vain. It is 
clear that sufficient fends are 
not going to be available to 
provide comprehensive 
resources in the community, 
that the tn-patient facilities 


will of necessity be misused 
and care in fh* community 
win be inadequate . 

Philip C unningham. 
Wcdfscastle, 

Pembrokeshire SA62 LZ. 

T EE old-style anti-psych- 
iatry view of mental Ill- 
ness held by people like Jona- 
than Freedland is not only 
hopelessly out-of-date but 
does a great disservice to the 
severely mentally ill who 
have been forced to live in the 
worst parts of our inner 
cities, without any support 
from health or personal social 
services, and who are at risk 
of posing a real threat to 
themselves or others. 

And it is disingenuous of 
Freedland to support his 
views with a highly selective 
wateredrdown version of the 
facts. He is right to say there 
are 1,000 suicides each year 
by community care patients, 
but disregards the o fficial 
source of this data in his ca- 
sual remarks about homi- 
cides- The facts are these: the 
annual n rrmh ar of homfolries 

by community care patients 
who have received tre atm ent 
within the 12 months preced- 
ing the homicide is in the 
region of 50, or 12 per cent of 
the totaL So much for Freed- 
land’s “statistical flam”. 
Michael Howlett. 

Director, The Zito Trust 
PO Box 265, 

London WCZH 9JD. 


S THE daughter of a 
anic depressive, I 
would like to add that suffer- 
ers are not the only users of 
our decrepit mental health 
services. Mental Alness has a 
knock-on effect, and can 
th reaten to destroy the stron- 
gest family unit. It is not as 
cut and dried as "Glad to be 
mad" versus - “Lock 'em UP 
and throw away the key”. 
Throughout my 20 years of 
coping with the situation X 
have heartily agreed with 
both sentiments. 

The trouble with care in the 
community as it stands Is that 
caring is left to us with very 
little help other than "make 
him take these. See you next 
month”. My father under- 
standably does not take 
kindly to enforced medica- 
tion, especially at the height 
of a manic episode, but he 
does become angry, difficult 
and threatening. 

I love my father deeply and 
have found moments of great 
beauty and creativity in his 
mnpgg but sometimes loVe is 
not enough and I simply don't 
have the skills to cope with 
him, l once resorted to a 999 
call from a can box after I had 
jumped over a hedge to es- 
cape from him. The police, 
however pressured by us, had 
no communication with the 
mental hospital. He gets 
treated as a criminal 

I hope that Frank Dobson 
wfll recognise this missing 


link, and with more co-opera- 
tion we could avoid jail cells 
c ourt cases and provide 
somewhere that is, as Freed- 
land put it "asylum — in the 
genuine sense of the word”. 
Temporary professional care 
that Is easy to access would 
aHow us aU to take a deep 
breath, recharge our batter- 
ies and get ready for the next 
round. 

Name and address supplied. 

T HOSE of us who have a 
psychiatric label know 
what the tenures of the sys- 
tem are — because we have 
experienced them at first 
hand. But actually, since the 
mid-1980s, users of mental 
health services across the UK 
have organised, protested, 
camp ai g ned, and struggled to 
be heard. 

So why does the media per- 
sist in wheeling out the 
vested interests of the “more 
beds" SANE/Zito lobby — 
who do the most to scare an 
under-educated and preju- 
diced public into fearing the 
worst about “the mentally 

nr. 

Unless we can start a pro- 
cess of community education, 
everyone who finds them- 
selves receiving psychiatric 
care wfll remain a reluctant 
member of a stigmatised and 
oppressed minority. 

Karen CampbelL 
Kingston, 

Surrey KT2. 
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Visions of Prince Charies 


^HERE are several slurs 
I and half-truths in Jona- 
than Glanceys piece on the 
Prince’s architectural dream 
(Adrift in a modem age, Janu- 
ary 21 ). 

Firstly, it- is a convenient 
myth n«t the Prince timed 
the wnnonwf a ament of hb res- 
ignation In 1991 as patron of 
the Museum of Scotland to co- 
incide with the announcement 
of a modernist winner of the 
competition for a hew build- 
ing. He had in feet tendered 
his resignation some time be- 
fore. in response to what he 
regarded as a failure pr op e rt y 
to consult local people. It was 
the Museum which timed the 
annmmrBmwit to create nrayt . 
mrrm Bwihair a a gntont far hlr p 

Secondly, my comments,- 
quoted by Glancey, on the 
“rich and uplifting” structure 
proposed for the River 
Thames, bud nothing whatso- 
ever to do- with the Fitzruy 
Robinson feasibility study, 
rejected by the Mfltennium 
Commission. I was in feet 
referring to a sketch proposal 
by the architect Christopher 


Alexander — who was 
brougjrt In at tire suggestion of 
the Prince — which would 
have been constructed if Mil- 
lennium funds had been 
forthcoming. 

Dr Brian Hanson. 

Director of the Prince 
of Wales's projects office, 

41 West well Road, 

London SW16 5RU. 

J ONATHAN Glancey cor- 
rectly reports that Prince 
Charles did great damage to 
the talented Ahrends, Burton 
and Koralek practice when he 
rubbished their National Gal- 
lery plan as a “carbuncle”. 
But when he says ABK 
haven’t been heard of since, 
be under-estimates their resil- 
ience. Among their outstand- 
ing projects are the British 
Embassy in Moscow and St 
Mary’s Hospital in the isle of 
Wight. 

Indeed, they may well be in 
better shape today than their 


Anne- Page. 

SSL T jmrlwvtalfl 
London EC2Y8BY. 


Catfights contrived by the media 


W E CAN understand why. 

Dr Rosalind Gill might 
think she has heard quite 
enough about NataSha Walter 
and the new feminism (Let- 
ters, January 21). But we hope 
she and other exasperated 
readers are. sophisticated 
ploug h to know a false debate 
when they see one. You’d 
think from fhe press this book 
has got that it exists first and 
foremost to promote (he sale 
of Wonderteas, and that it pits 
jfqpif viciously and ungrate- 
fully against everything “old 
feminism’’ stood for. As it hap- 
pens, ft goes to great lengths to 
say that most women do have 
traditionally feminist aspiKt- 
tlons, and that seventies-styie 


activism is alive and weB-and 
deserves our support. Were 
these Ideas not quite sexy 
enough to qualify as news? As 
“old feminists” who were 
there when it all began in the 
seventies, and when it did not 
happen in the eighties and 
nineties, we might think Wata. 


an she has to do to get people 
to change is to ask then; 
nicely. But after the catfight 
the papers organised in her 
honour this week, it’s 
that what she was most naive 
about was the media. 

Linda Grant. 

Maureen Freely. 

Department nf ttngllah 
University ofWarwfok. 


My skinhead friends aren’t Nazis 


I AM a 16-year-old girl from 
Halberstadt (near Magde- 
burg) in east Germany, and 
am spending a year at school 
in England. 

I was upset by your articles 
an neo-Nazis (Neo-Nazis rule 
the east; Skinhead bands 
croon message of hate, Janu- 
ary 21) because they create a 
new (east) German stereo- 
type, which is not accurate. 

It is wrong to say that “east 
Germany is a no-go area for 
foreign people", and that “for- 
eigners can. no longer move 
freely in eastern Germany*’. I 
live there and X can tell you 
that it is definitely not as bad 
as you described. 

-I do not deny that neo-fas- 
cism and neo-Nazism are 
problems in Germany. I have 
had some experience of them 
and I know only too wen that 
Nazi violence is the worst 
thing that could .happen to 
anybody. 

But the problem is not the 
young Nazis, but the old 
people, who experienced the 
Hitler time and the second 
world war. They repeat an the 
old nonsense about the Jews 
and foreign people. Even my 
grandparents do and I feel 
ashamed. 


A Country Diary 


My generation Is likely to 
adopt these ideas, because 
there is hardly anybody else 
to tell them anything differ- 
ent It is easy to blame the 
young people and not the 
people who have the author- 
ity and the power to do some- 
thing about the Nazi problem. 

L for example, live in the 
state of Saxony- Anhal t we 
have an unemployment rate 
of about 20 per cent. Boredom 
and hopelessness force us to 
And somebody to blame for 
all the trouble. I do not want 
to justify the Nazis and the 
right wing. On the contrary. I 
condemn everything they do. 
1 blame the German govern- 
ment for not caring about us 
and not doing anything for us' 

The other thing which I do 

not like Is the prejudiced view 

that skinheads are NazL Half 
of my frieiub are skinheads 
and they are not racist or 
nationalist in any way. 

Maria- Annabel HanJte. 
Riverside, 

StucOey, 

Warwickshire. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. 


NORTHUMBERLAND: New- 
comers who have talwy i up 
residence hi cottages and 
converted term -bondings in 

this village during the last 10 

years 1 have been a mixed 
blessing. For nearly 200 
years , the locals have pushed 
prams, walked their dogs and 
supported elderly relatives 
and neighbours walking 
down a lonnen (term lane) 
which goes past a cottage at 
the west end of this village 
The cottage has been dolled 
up and six months ago the 
incu m be nt stuck up a private 
notice forbidding us to walk 
fee lonnen. As yon can imag- 
ine, the vfflage rose up in 
arms. A n cient maps were 
produced showing the foot- 
path dearly marked (as wen 
as others, alas, ploughed up) 
cauneffiors were approached, 
local tenners were bemused, 
sheep bleated and hens 
squawked in dismay Rattia 
fines were drXTp.lS 
fee opposition COllafraetL the 
notice was removed. Now we 


are all back walking our lon- 
nen. During the years when 
we were consistently blocked 
in oy snow in midwinter 1 
c Jj* erfu L whis- 

52: “nfHed gnomes 
emerging from their cottages 

gassa-s 

saBstranS 

h?S! youos couples Who 
cave moved to live here 
sem feefr children to Zr 
“tell village school A new 
class room is being built and 

Monica hea TH 
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Diary 


Matthew Norman 


I AM increasingly baffled 

by Mr Tony Blair’s apr- 
roach to Prime Minis- 
tec’s Questions: as Matthew 
Parris noted tn yesterday's 
Times, his answers now set 
dam seem related to the 

questions. On Wednesday, 
for example, when William 
Hague asked what is meant 
by “affluence test", Mr 
Ibuy said it was important 
to reform the welfare state. 
Some might view sneh 
blatant evasion as an insult 
to the democratic process 

(pMQs are the only regular 

chance for Mr Blair’s be- 
loved people— via their 
MPs — to hold him to ac- 
count). so we rang Betty 
Boothroyd’s office to ask 
what powers &he has to 
force ministers to answer 
properly. “None. She can’t 
do that,” said a spokesman. 
There Is nothing she can do? 
"No.” So if Mr Tony chooses 
to answer a question about 
inflation by attacking falsi- 
fied cotton returns from Uz- 
bekblstan under Brezhnev, 
or by reciting Baa Baa 
Black Sheep, he can. Per- 
haps the time has come to 
realise one of Alastair 
Campbell's less salacious 
fantasies, by transferring 
all parliamentary activity 
directly to GMTV, and the 
capable hands ofMr 
Speaker Holmes. 


■^■HE news that his lover 
jfl will be able to accom- 
■ pany Robin Cook 
abroad gives Foreign Office 
spin doctors a dilemma. 
Cooky's next trip is to the 
Bahamas for a ‘‘Caribbean 
Forum” on February 12 and 
13, and although this Is fine, 
what worries the FO is the 
day after: on Valentine’s 
Day, Cooky visits the glam- 
orous island of Montser- 
rat . . .a vastly generous 
gift, should Gaynor Regan 
be with him, to our more 
censorious newspapers. 
Cooky hasn’t decided yet. 
It's none of our business, of 
course, but the Diary hopes 
he takes her, and (to lapse 
tor a moment into the argot 
of the Diplomatic) says bol- 
locks to the press. 


I N America, the curt 
status of a 1970s sitcom 
continues to grow. For 
next Thursday’s episode of 
his BBC2 series. Louis Ther- 
oux’s Weird Weekends, the 
reporter visited what he de- 
scribes as “the fortress-Ifke 
compound” of Aryan 
Nations, a group of Nazi sur- 
vivals ts in rural Idaho. 
Surrounded by swastikas, 
he was interviewing the ' 
Rev Jerry Grnldl, “a Rever- 
end of Nazism”, when the 
Rev declared: "I love Eng- 
land. You know what I 
really love about it? Are 
You Being Served?” But 
that’s the classic problem 
for Nazi survivalists clerics 
in rural Idaho com- 
pounds . . .it’s so very easy 
to lose touch with reality. 


M EANHILE,BBC2 de- 
votes Tuesday 
nights to outstand- 
ing comedy. After Seinfeld 
and Larry Sanders this 
week came an unexpected 
bonus . . . a third great 
comic creation. In the form 
of my old friend Peter Bot- 
tomley . Poor Burnley was 
wheeled on to the Midnight 
Hour to discuss MPs’ out- 
side interests. In truth he 
seemed a little hyper, con- 
stantly interrupting the 
Journalist Paul Hollings- 
worth- “Yon say I was ani- 
mated,'’ Burnley tells my 
colleague Simon Bowers. “I 
was not animated. Most 
MPs across the spectrum 
thought 1 was really quite 
relaxed.” But you’re sure 
you’re feeling OK? “Can I 
tell you something?” asks 
Burnley. “You know, lama 
very active member erf par- 
liament. I do a lot. Audi 
look forward to the day 
when someone at the 
Guardian rings to actually 
ask me about things 1 do in 
parliament. 1 * That day will 
come, Burnley. On that you 
have my word. 


A FTER two days as the 
title's overlord, Kel- 
vin McKenzie makes 
his mark on the Minor. 
What concerns him is the 
court martial of Bruce Bel- 
lingham, a navy officer 
charged wtth various 
counts of sexual miscon- 
duct known in the tabloids 
by the sobriquet Captain 
Underpants. To gauge how 
he has fared each day in 
court went for him, Kelvin 

has in vented a device called 
the Pantsometer. “Yester- 
day was a bad one,” says the 
caption astride a pair of an- 
chor-deco rated Y-fkonts, 
“and bis pants are down.” 
Hilarious. And good to see 
the old monster wasting no 
time in his stated quest to 
take the Mirror up market. 


Fat is always a 
feminist issue 



Decca Aitkenhead 


A S Titani c crashed its 
way farther into box 
office records this 
week Picking up a 
Golden Globe .en route, Kate 
Winslet should have been ess- 
joying the ride. Sure enough, 
the young star made the front 
pages, but the story inmost of 
the papers was an unexpected 
one. Kate Winslet, great ac- 
tress, whatever, it went. But 
Christ! Have you seen how fat 
she’s got! 

The Telegraph introduced 
the actress as “Miss Winslet, 
who has piled an the pounds”. 
The Sun printed a diet plan to 
help her correct this calamity, 
and suggested a slimming 
club. Kate Winslet baa gained 
maybe all of a stone. Evident- 
ly, modest weight gain is the 


most important thi ng to ever 
happen to anyone — which 
seems puzzling, so on Wednes- 
day evening I went to 
Weight Watchers. 

. Not one of the members at 
the local primary school meet- 
ing is very fat, I find. In fact. 

1 hardly anyone is overweight 
I at alL The students In front of 
I me are dim, and seem sen- 
sible enough, until their 
pretty friend gets off the 
scales, when they explode into 
members of a Gladiators TV 
audience. “Two and a half 

pounds! That’s BRILLIANT! 
Well DONE!” As they are cele- 
brating. two others file past, 
j stony faced — defeated by 
[‘gaining the equivalent of a 
: small packet of butter. A sign, 

| “What you eat in private you 
| wear in public”, reproaches 
them as they leave. 

After the weigh-in, our 
! congratulates us for 

being there She plugs some 
Weight Watchers products, 
and teaches us how to operate 
the Weight Watchers calorie- 

tmrlfa » raVnTat nr — a baffling 

and tune-consuming contrap- 
, tlon she recommends we 
carry with us at all times. If 
we go out to dinner, we must 
whip It oat between courses. 


j Keeping score is allegedly 
easy, but plainly isn’t, and if 
, we wait to pull it off we win 
| have little time to think about 
1 anything else aS week The 
thought occurs that the diet 
will certainly solve the meat 
i hers’ anxiety about looking 
“fat” on serial occasions. It 
wfll turn them into such anal 
bores, their friends wfll soon 
stop inviting them out Oar 
insists the system’s a 
breeze — you can “eat what 
you like". No you can’t I 
think. If we ate what we liked, 

we wouldn’t be on a diet 


O UR LEADER tells ha- 
story. That picture (rf 
the mildly chubby 
woman on the notice 
board, we discover, was her! 
1iyTprii)>| pi And we ca>n hTI do 

it one woman keeps coming 
each week, battling to lose the 
last two pounds; never mind 
that riie’s lost 23 already, she’s 
grill fl gfiHng * Our Leader is 
lost in admiration. She knows 
what it’s Ilka. There’ll be a lot 
of “soul searching”, but we’ll 
“live for foe scales”, and get- 
ting up on * Vhem will be 
"heaven”. 

There are 6,000 Weight 
Watchers meetings each week 


in Britain, and thousands 
more at other dobs. The vast 
majority of members are 
women; indeed, almost every 
single woman diets at some 
point in her life, and a sizeable 
chunk are dieting all the thne. 
Few are w gntfiwnffy over- 
weight, yet they are tyrannis- 
ing ofoerwise interesting lives 
with ih» exhanstire of 

weighing four pounds less. 
While the media’s New Femi- 
nists are rejoicing In the 
“right” to look lovely, church 
primary all 

over the country are full of 
women wh ose principal sense 
of self is located in a contest 
they wfll never believe they 
bans won. 

If they are going to hear 
nothing helpful from New 
Feminists, it Is doubtful how 
much they will hoar frran old 
ones either. In Fat Is A Femi- 
nist Issue, Susie Qrbach pre- 
sented overeating as a neces- 
sarily psycho-sexual disorder, 
and. as such, worth getting In 
a -state about. In Ffct And 
Proud, published next pwnrii, 
fat rights activist Charlotte 
Cooper cbaDpuges the idea 
that women cant happily be 
fat But she suggests fat is 
-dnstead caused by some gen- 
etic condition, which is a curi- 
ous thing for an activist to 
say, given the iw pHwtiwn fewt 
if your genes are fine, and you 
just like to eat a lot, you are 
indeed disgusting. 

Then there is the Vanessa 
Fritz position that being fat is 
gi twii because fancy her 
— as if this were bow we 
should Judge acceptability 
of bodies. Jo Brand says being 
fat doesn't matter, but then 
builds entire shows out of the 
gTngto fa rt tha t she is fat, 
which rather suggests that she 
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Sylvia Plath and 
me -made for 
each other 


thinks ft does. These "positive 
role models” are no less ob- 
sessed by weight than that 
poor soul at Weight Watchers 
trying to lose the Iasi two 
pounds. 

F OR those who are disfi- 
guringty and debflhat- 
ingly overweight, fat is 
a serious problem. To 
suggest otherwise is spirited 
but unconvincing, least of all 
to the obese, who know per- 
fectly well that it is_ gut most 
people are not actually obese, 
and have better thing s to 
think* about than their bath- 
room scales. Yet both sides of 
the diet debate have fatishised 
weight telling people tf s foe 
most interesting and Impor- 
tant thing about them — when 
of course, weight is actually 
very boring. 

Charlotte Cooper writes of 
being fat-positive, when what 
she should surely be arguing 
for is firt-tndifferent. Weight 
Watchers don’t say fat people 
are morally repugnant obvi- 
ously, but present RiTmmtwg as 
a morally virtuous pursuit 
New Feminists are sad about 
anorexic girts, then applaud 
the new men’s magazines for 
putting pressure on their 
readers to lose weight, as if 
everything would be fine If we 
could all be discontented 
together. What none of them 
demands is the simple solu- 
tion — that we stop worrying 
about it 

As the Weight Watchers 
meeting doses, a woman is 
trying to join, but doesn’t 
weigh enough to be eligible. 
She is distraught As I leave, 
she is still pleading. Our Lead- 
er’s resolve is weakening. She 
understands how very impor- 
tant these things are. 



Jonathan Freedland says Bill Clinton’s dream is dying 

From Hope to shame 

T Trasre ahnnid have [ "s | succession of “-gates’* opened 

been e» 1l,wn r -A on the Clin ton White House — 

for W illiam Jeffer- S . \ . v Whitewatergate, Travelgate, 

son Clinton. One 1. k. Filegate — and yet they never 

year into hia second 1 / J J , yj | seemed bothered. In 1996, 


T HESE should have 
been golden times 
for William Jeffer- 
son Clinton. One 
year into his second 
term, the man from Hope — 
who dedicated his entire life 
to becoming president — 
could finally have set about 
turning that ambition into 
achievement Now was his 
mnmpnt to make some his- 
tory. Settled in the Oval 
Office, freed of the need to 
please the electorate — whom 
he ghafl never face again — 
the president could finally 
haw started impleme n ti ng his 
vision of America. Next week 
was meant to be just such a 
moment, delivering bis 
annual state of the Union 
address — buoyed by polls 
showing his popularity 
through the roof and with the 
US economy surging ahead. 

Instead Bill Clinton is hud- 
dled with advisers, fretting 
about the accusations of a 21- 
year-old office junior, his gift 
to historians less likely to be a 
doctrine for the 21st century 
than a trove of saucy tales of 
kieoand-tell, down to the In- 
ternet rumour about semen- 
stained underwear — said to 
have been kept by. Monica 
Lewinsky as DNA proof of her 
intimacy with the presidential 
seed. At stake Is the prize 
Which baa animated RUT Clin- 
ton from boyhood: foe presi- 
dency of foe United States. 

It makes a gripping story of 
sex, lies and audiotape. At the 
heart of it stands Lewinsky, 
one of foe thousands of eager 
young «img« who work for ; 
free in foe machinery of the 
US government. Moved from 

foe White House to foe Penta- , 

gon in 1996, sbe was be- 
friended by one L i n da Tripp | 
— a leftover from the Bush 
presidency, and no admirer of 
Bill. Ms Lewinsky proceeded 
to pour her heart out to her 
rider colleague. 

Sbe trid of an ifrmraxtb af- 
fair with the president, de- 
scribing in graphic detail her 
encounters with the man she 
railed “foe big he” — even 
recalling foe chief executive’s 
fondness for telephone sex in 
the wee small hours of the 
morning. What Monica 
Lewinsky didn’t realise was 
that her mother confessor was 
wired tor sound. Linda Tripp 
recorded every word of those 
conversations, collecting 20 




succession of “-gates” opened 
On the Clinton White House — 
Whitewatergate, Travelgate, 
Filegate — and yet they never 
seemed bothered. In 1996, 
Clinton’s Republican oppo- 
nent, Bob Dole, used to pound 
the podium in desperation: 
“Where’s the outrage in 
America?:' It's as if after Viet- 
nam and Watergate. Ameri- 
cans have become so cynical 
about high authority, they ex- 
pect the worst of their leaders. 
They have lost their ability to 
be shocked. 

The Watergate factor helps 
fnfet nn in another, more un- 
expected way. The near-im- 
peachment of a president was 
a trauma for the United 
States, one which disgraced 
not just Richard Nixon, -but 
politics itself. Few members of 
the US governing class, out- 
side the most firebreathing 
Republicans, have the, stom- 
ach for a second great 
national rupture, one genera- 
tion on. 


4 ; : 


E VEN so, the saga 
now unfolding in 
Washington may 
well represent the 
final days of foe 
Ointon presidency — if not 
technically, then in spirit and 
heart. The voters who were 
prepared to forgive past indis- 
cretions may take a different 
view of adultery inside the 
White House. Some will 
regard Ms Lewinsky’s youth 
as a line that should not have 
been crossed — not by a man 
who has just sent his 18-year 
old daughter to college. One 
commentator noted yesterday 
that every parent in America 
hnn a child who’s dona work 
experience somewhere. They 
expect bosses to abide by a 
golden rule: “You don’t do the 
Interns." 

In a nation ultra-sensitive to 
amruai harassment, Bill Clin- 
ton is accused of an almost 
cartoon case: the least power- 
ful woman in the office pur- 
sued by the most powerful 
man in the world. They will 
see their president not as the 
father erf foe nation he wished 
to be. but as a red-faced lech 
who can’t keep it zipped. With 
or without impeachment the 
most talented campaig ner and 
politician of recent times now 
looks likely to end his presi- 
dency having achieved noth- 
ing more than keeping his job. 




hours of damning evidence. 
On their own. the tapes would 
simply prove that BIH Clinton 
had had yet another extra- 
marital affair . That’s hardly 
headline news to an American 
people who accepted long ago 

thift fo«>ir baa y»Tna1 

appetites to match his other, 
gargantuan drives: remember, 
this is the man who c»n eat an 
apple in one bite. 

But what has pushed the 
latest rumpus I nto a different, 
graver category is Ms 
Lewinsky's claim — also on 
tape — that Mr Clinton »nd 
his faithful Mr Fix-it, Vernon 
Jordan, pressured her to lie 
about foe affair under oath. 
That counts as “suborning 


perjury" and obstruction of 1 
justice — the very terrain 
where Richard Nixon eventu- , 
ally met his fate. 

Impeachment is the word of 1 
the hour in Washington now, 
just as it was then. But coaler I 
heeds are not yet convinced. I 
For, however embarrassing 
the ament torrent erf claims, 
they don't yet include the 
“smoking gun” needed to top- 
ple a president If the tapes 
consist solely of Monica 
Lewinsky telling her stray. 
Bill Clinton can just set his 
word against hers: she says 
they hart an affair, be dentes 
it. If there are recordings of 
the president's voice coo-ing 
into Ms Lewinsky's answer- 


Cheering up the Cubans 






Isabel Hilton 

M ichael Ramte- 

berger, the US State 
Department official 
i in charge of Cuba, _ was 
addressing an increasingly 
exasperated press corps in 
the fortress-like US inter- 
ests section in Havana* 
1 Why, foe journalists were 
Bciftnp him, when foe US 
deals with China, sends aid 
to North Korea and is an 
ally of Saadi Arabia, 
should Cuba be singled out 
for a 55-year-long economic 
blockade that prohibits 
even the sale of food, and 
has singularly failed inlts 
stated objective — to bring 


down Fidel Castro? Ranne- 
berger was repeating his 

mantras with a hypnotic 
determination. The OS does 
not hone a one-sizeftis-all 
policy. The US will consider 
lifting the embargo when 
there is real systemic 
change tn Cuba. The US Is 
supported by the European 
Onion and its allies in Latin 
America in seeking change 
in Cuba. The more he 
spoke, the more Mr Kanne- 
berger sounded like a hard- 
line member of a fringe po- 
litical party — detached 
from reality hot deeply im- 
mersed in dogma. 

Positions are set In cold 
I war concrete in this argn- 
| meat. For FideL foe wicked 
! imperialists are attempting 
genocide on the Cuban 
> people; for the US, the Com- 
! munist tyrant Fidel most 
go before Cuba can be' 
; released from the chains of 
| the embargo. 

The absurdity is, as al- 
most anyone on this long- 
i suffering island will tell 
you, that it Is now the em- 


bargo above all that is 
keeping Fidel's political 
system together. 

The embargo shields him 
from responsibility for the 
consequences of the revolu- 
tion’s follies and keeps the 
nationalist card always 
close to the top of the pack. 
Caba ns may not believe In 
revolutionary fairy stories 

any more, but they can still 
recognise an old colonial 
power when they see one, 
and they have no desire to 
exchange even Fidel's Com- 
munist Party for the ven- 
geance Of the Miami exiles. 

Meanwlnle, beautiful Ha- 
vana is crumbling away, 
and professional salaries 
are. worth the equivalent of 
fifty US cents a day — 
enough to bny a bottle of 
milk. It was worse in 1992, 
when such salaries plunged 
to $4 a month, but it still 
does not sustain life. 

Cohans — at least those 
outside the privileged elite 
— must find other ways of 
Staying alive. Young and 
pretty ones have become 


phone, as latest reports sug- 
gest, they might prove -her 
nnH uijkhjp Clinton as a 
liar — but would still not 
count as grounds fra: impeach- 
ment What's missing is a tape 
or document erf the president 
himself urging the former em- 
ployee to lie under oath — the 
ingredient that finally en- 
sured Nixon's resignation. 
Without that Bill Clinton can 
probably keep his job. . 

The current American cli- 
mate also protects him. If Rep- 
aid Reagan was toe Teflon 
president, the American 
people are now the Teflon 
electorate — no matter what 
the president does. It bounces 
off them. They have serai a 


p r o s t itu t e s in such large 
numbers that socialist 
Cuba is now one of the 
world’s major sex-tour des- 
tinations. Others steal fro m 
their st ate employers: fac- 
tory workers pilfer the 
goods they produce to bar- 
ter on the black market; 
Internet providers do pri- 
vate side deals with their 
customers, state drivers si- 
phon out the petrol to sell it 
to stranded motorists. 
Householders live behind 
freshly erected iron grilles 
to protect what they have 
from the assault of those 
who have less. 

O THERS have jnst 
dropped out of pro- 
fessions that can no 
longer sustain life: a uni- 
versity pro f essor takes a 
job as a bell hop because 
the hard currency tips 
bring in many time* his 
state salary. An ex- 
employee of the govern- 
ment opens a tiny restau- 
rant In his living room, 
selling illegal seafood be- 
hind gates that are pad- 
locked against an unan- 
nounced visit from the 
police. They may not be the 
professions they envisaged 


as idealistic young students 
in Cuba's universities, but 
at least it puts flesh back on 
faces grown thin in the long 
emergency. Few can see 
any Suture beyond the daily 
effort of scraping a living 
from the exhausted soli of 
foe revolution. No wonder 
they are flocking to church. 

Cubans have been wait- 
ing for the Pope’s visit as 
wanderers stranded In a de- 
sert might wait for a drink 
of water. They don't fl»ink 
it will make the desert 
green, or even show them 
foe way back to fertile 
ground. But they hope it 
win soothe their parched 
throats for a while and 
allow them to feel a touch 
less alone. 

It was an old man whose 
hands visibly trembled 
with Parkinson’s disease 
who stepped off the plane, 
but they greeted him with 
exuberance. He had come, 
said foe Pope, as a pilgrim, 
in love, truth and hope. 
Those are not words that 
hungry Cubans hear very 
much — - not from Fidel, 
whose taste inclines to the 
rhetoric of blood and sacri- 
fice. And certainly not from 
Mr Rannebeiger. 


Be! Littlejohn 

I T takes a poet to under- 
stand a poet, which is why 
I dedicated my mid-period 
book of almost unbearably 
heartfelt poems. Rug Me 
While I Weep (For I Weep For 
The World) (Faber and Faber. 
1973. 27pp) to the memory of 
Sylvia Hath. 

No. I did not “know” Sylvia 
in any pedantic, literal sense 
of the word: strictly speaking. 

I never - “met” her. either be- 
fore or after her demise. But 
In a far more interesting 
sense. 1 knew — and know — 
the real Sylvia probably bet- 
ter than any other human 
being alive on this strange 
and beautiful planet, this 
“frozen blood-orange trapped 
in a juice-extractor”, as I de- 
scribed it in one of my most 
searing and memorable 
images. And I certainly know 
Sylvia more intimately — of 
this much we can be sure — 
than Ted Hughes ever did. 

I first grew dose to Sylvia 
in the autumn of 1963, a few 
short months after she bad 
passed away. Over lunch with 
a senior editor, it was sug- 
gested that his company 
would be delighted to publish 
my own first volume of poet- 
ry, Words Unwritten, in a 
limited edition of between 50 
and 100 copies, depending on 
market demand, so long as I 
would deliver a definitive bi- 
ography of Sylvia Plato tor 
their spring catalogue. 

He had heard rumour on 
the grapevine, he said, not 
only that Plath bad once been 
a friend of Lee Harvey Os- 
wald. but that her estranged 
husband, Ted Hughes, ted 
regularly had Fidel Castro 
down to stay in his Devon 
farmhouse. Perhaps I could 
work it in. , 

I T IS widely acknowledged 
in academic and literary 
circles where I live that I 
the resulting biography, Bel 1 
and Sylvia: A Literary 
Friendship (1964), entered into . 
the mind of Sylvia Plath as no 
other writer has ever done, 
before or since, not even 
Sylvia, who was inevitably 
divorced from a true under- 
standing of herself by her 
proximity to the subject It 
urged the reader to redis- 
cover the poetry of Plath, not 
by the superficial act of going 
to a library or bookshop and 
reading all those words of 
hers, but by the infinitely 
more empathetic method of 
making friends with Sylvia, 
putting her words to (me side 
and immersing oneself in the 
miniutlae of her childhood, 
her marriage, her tempestu- 
ous affair s. . 

Though I never managed to 


trace the direct link between 
Plath and Oswald or Hughes 
and Castro. 1 felt that the 
deeper symbolic truth was 
more important so I Included 
it There is also a particularly 
vivid passage to Bel And 
Sylvia In which the biogra- 
pher lays the blame for a 
number of other things — 
Sylvia’s death, the mole co- 
lonisation of her memory, the 
female crisis of confidence, 
the Suez Crisis, the decline of 
Britain as a post-war indus- 
trial power — fairly and 
squarely at the door of Ted 
Hughes. 

My Plath biography soon 
became seminal at home and 
abroad, gaining me my Visit- 
ing Professorship at the Uni- 
versity of Amarillo. During 
that Lime 1 enhanced my 
status as a leading academic, 
poet and biographer with the 
publication of a second, pro- 
foundly moving, long overdue 
study of Plato’s dailv life. Up 
The Garden Plath: The 
Essential Sylvia. 

N eedless to say, my 
researches met with a 
wail of silence from 
Hughes. To my simplest 
request — for Sylvia's exact 
waist-measurement, for the 
name and address of the store 
from which she purchased 
her original Bell Jar, for 
information concerning her 
preferred mid- morning snack, 
for private photographs of the 
two of them on holiday 
together, for a brief signed 
confession from Hughes ac- 
knowledging blame for her 
death and begging forgive- 
ness from those of us who 
knew and loved her — I met 
with a curt, type-written let- 
ter of refusal. So much for 
artistic integrity!!! 

And so we arrive at the 
publication of Ted Hughes's 
new book of poems about his 
relationship with Sylvia 
Plath, written. 1 suspect, in 
some kind of vain attempt to 
prove he somehow knows 
more about the two of them 
than all the serious writers 
and academics who have been 
labouring at the coalface of 
Plato Studies for the past 30 
or more years. 

Judging from the factual in- 
accuracy of the poems i have 
read so far. they are of no 
value at all to future biogra- 
phers. In one poem, for 
instance. Hughes contends 
that Sylvia wore a “blue, flan- 
nel suit” for her first class at 
college: can he really be so 
unaware of recent Plath 
scholarship not to realisefoat 
research has shown it was in 
fact far more likely to have 
been a blue brush ed-cotton 
suit? Some poem that turned 
out to be? 

With this untimely publica- 
tion, Ted Hughes has done the 
cause of poetry studies no 
good at afl. Myself. 1 would 
like to return to Sylvia's 
verse, which must stand by 
itself in its purity, free from 
tittle-tattle. And that’s an ar- 
gument ril be forcefully put- 
ting forth in my forthcoming 
book. Sylvia And Ted; Behind 
Closed Doors. Buy it 
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Chaim Bermant 


Jewish wit 

and mischief 

W rm his wfld I novels and bis serious well- j mftton and The Cou^i- 
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W ITH bis wfld 
busby beard, 
powerful phys- 
ical frame and 

strong Glaswe- 
gian accent, Chaim Bermant, 
who has died aged 88, ap- 
peared an unlikely prophetic 
figure. But unlike the old He- 
brew prophets he amused, de- 
lighted and charmed his read- 
ers as much with his often 
wickedly witty prose as he 
castigated and infuriated 
them. 

Bermant appeared to be 
larger than life, fearless in his 
denunciations of failures and 
shortc oming s in Jewish life 
here and in Israel. Aware that 
Jews hate to see their short- 
comings described in the non- 
Jewish media but take a de- 
light in reading about them in 
their own press, he used the 
columns of the Jewish Chron- 
icle for a weekly bombard- 
ment on persons and policies 
he found distasteful. 

His often vituperative com- 
ments on the ultra-Orthodox, 
.inti even rabbis wbo felled 
his test of tolerance or the 
misdemeanours of the Israeli 1 
Prime Minister Beniamin Ne- , 
tan yah u, and a wide variety 
of other subjects. Jewish and i 
non-Jewish, provoked a large 
correspondence, mostly criti- 
cal. But even those who seem- 
ingly raged at what they 
claimed were ignorant 
attacks accepted that Ber- 
mant had such a brilliant and 
incisive pen, aided by a wide, 
almost encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge, with a thoroughly Jew- 
ish background and heart 
that his foibles could be 
forgotten. 

Bermant liked to say that 
he spoke “the Queen’s Yid- 
dish”, but to many he was 
equally unintelligible in Scot- 
tish, Kn gltah or Yiddish. His 
origins in Poland and Latvia 
added a further problem to 
his speech patterns but pro- 
vided a very rich tapestry and 
mosaic for his columns, his 


Jack Lord 


‘Book ’em, 
D^nno, 
Murder 
One’ 


N OBODY did more to 
publicise the natural at- 
tractions of Hawaii 
than actor Jack Lord, who 
has died of a heart attack 
aged 77. As the star and exec- 
utive producer of the CBS-TV 
series Hawaii Five O, which 
was filmed entirely on loca- 
tion In the Hawaiian islands 
during its 12-year, 284-episode 
lifespan, he became a glob- 
ally-recognised ambassador 
for the region In his screen 
persona of top cop Steve 
McGarrett The Hawaii Five-0 
police force was a fictional 
creation, but seemed so au- 
thentic that Lord once i 
received a request from .what ! 
he described as "a respan - 1 
sible government agency” for 
its assistance in tracing a 
wanted criminal. 

Lord was bom in an immi- j 
grant neighbourhood of 
Brooklyn, New York. From an 
early age, he mixed artistic 
endeavour with action pur- 
suits, becoming an accom- 
plished painter whose works 
have been exhibited in Wash- 
ington's Corcoran Gallery and 
New York's National Acad- 
emy of Design and the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. He 
won a football scholarship to 
New York University, where 
he majored in ail. He followed 
family tradition — his father 
was a steamship company ex- 
ecutive — by working on mer- 
chant ships as a seaman and 
licensed mate for four years. 


Swampy I 

LIKE the preseat-day motor- 
way prates tens, Victorian en- 
vironmental radicals were 
glamorous figures to their fol- 
lowers. who often resorted to 
direct action tactics to 
achieve their aims. 

Recent work on Victorian 
environmental radicals in 
Britain in the 1870s has 
stressed the broader history 
of pop alar campaigns to de- 
fend foe opal ground. Here 
foe precedents for foe cur- 
rent wave of eco-radicalism 
are striking. Strong parallels 
may be drawn between foe 

anti-motorway protestors of 
recent years, and the radical 
pressure groups who opposed 


novels and his serious well- 
researched books. 

He was bom In Breslev, a 
Polish frontier town, but 
when he was four the femuy 
moved to Barovke in Latvia 
q nri emigrated to Glasgow 
when he was eight The feet' 
that his father was a rabbi 
who considered himself un- 
fairly treated by ms more suc- 
cessful colleagues in Glasgow, 
probably explained some of 
the surprising bitterness with 
which Bermant criticised 
religious leaders in Britain 
and in Israel — attacks which 
were greatly resented. 

Many considered him very 
unfair to the present Chief 
Rabbi Jonathan Sacks. In a 
typical one-sentence putdtown 
be managed to annoy not one 
hut two Chief Rabbis when he 
wrote that be did not expect 
much from Lord Jakobovits 
before his appointment and 
was pleasantly surprised, hut 
with Rabbi Sacks it was just 
the opposite. 

ERMANT ob- 
tained his reli- 
gious and secular 
knowledge by 
studying at Glas- 
gow Yeshiva (Talmudic Col- 
lege), at Glasgow University 
and foe London School of Eco- 
nomics. He was even, unhap- 
pily for a time, a teacher. 

But at the age of 16 he was 
already writing stories and he 
became a voluminous novel- 
ist, expressing a broad Jewish 
humour anri foe traditional 
Jewish preoccupations and 
hang-ups. His heroes and 
heroines never appear to 
achieve their aims, though 
everyone around them is try- 
ing desperately to bring about 
a little bit of happiness. Such 
novels as Jericho Sleep Alone 
and Here Endeth the Lesson, 
are filled with unfulfilled 
dreams ftiiad endeavours. 

Only his non-fiction books, 
such as Troubled Eden, about 
the Anglo-Jewisb Community 
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in Britain and The Cousin- 
hood, which deals with the 
Angto-Jewish aristocracy, a 
subject made for Bermant* s 
love for creating mischief, 

were commercially successful. 

Yet there were many who 
thought that Bermant’s 

novels were underestimated 
and that with luck he could 
i have become another Isaac 
Bashevis Singer, foe Yiddish 
Nobel Prize winner. 

In the late 1950s Bermant 
became a scriptwriter for 
Scottish. Television and then 
for Granada Television in 
Manchester. From 1964-66 he 
was features editor of the 
Jewish Chronicle. But it was 
only when he began to write 
his regular column for the 
page, first under the pen 
name of Ben Azai and then 
under his own name and 
photo, that he became foe 
best known and most contro- 
versial figure in Anglo-Jew- 
ish life. 

Having been a member of 
the religious Zionist youth 
group Bnei AMva in Glasgow, 

Bermant twice tried to settle 
in Israel and twice returned. 

His wife Judy Well, whom 
he married in 1962, and with 
whom he had two sons and 
two daughters, had a major 
effect on his life. She gently 
shepherded him to a greater 
attachment to Judaism, so 
that he did not travel on Sat- 
urdays and ate only kosher 
food. Perhaps too, she taught 
him to be more tolerant, but 
«hp failed to diminish his lik- 
ing fop cigarettes and whisky. 

What foe Jewish commu- 
nity will now miss is foe 
weekly dose of the Bermant 
vitriol which they have come 
to hate and love. They will 
miss it as they would Sabbath 
eve candles. 

Jo— ph FlnkSeatone 

Chaim Bermant, novelist and 

columnist bom February 26, . . . . , „ , . 

1929; died January 20, 1998 Bermant . . . weekly bombardment on persons he found distasteful photo: jowiwildgoose 
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Colin Franklin 


Doctor who strove 
to heal a community 
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F OR Dr Colin Franklin, 
wbo has died aged 77, an 
abiding childhood mem- 
ory was of the rope dividing 
one of the main streets cf his 
birthplace, Bridgetown, foe 
capital of Barbados; one side 
was for white peqple, the 
other for black. Most of his 
working life was spent as a 
general practitioner in Hack- , 
ney. where he demonstrated 1 
that there was more than one 
way to heal a community. 

In the early 1960s he co- 
fbunded Hackney's Commu- 
nity Relations Council with 
Dudley Dryden and went on 
to become involved in all 
Hackney's major health, eth- 
nic and policing issues. He 
was a lay inspector of local 
police stations, helped estab- 
lish Hackney's black and efo - 1 
nic minority working group, 
and played a big part in set- 
ting up Homerton Hospital's 
aickte <yU unit. 

In 1968 Smithfield meat por- 
ters marched in support of 
Enoch Powell’s - "Rivers of 
Blood” speech, Franklin's 
reaction, backed by Hack- 
ney's then mayor Stanley 
dintoo-Davis and Dr David 
Pitt, was to form Accord, an 
organisation aimed at healing 
the racial divide. 

Franklin qualified as. a doc- 
tor at St Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. London, in 1946 and 
briefly practised in Barbados. 
But, inspired by the founda- 
tion of foe National Health 
Service, be bought himself a 
one-way ticket back to Lon- 
don In foe late 1940s and 
joined Dr Brown, another 
black doctor, at his racially- 
mixed practice in Lairrlston 


Lord as Steve McGarrett .. . the most disllkeable policeman ever seen on TV photo-, br 


and spent a year in Persia 
building roads and bridges for 
the US Engineera. 

Having decided to become 
an actor, he studied for three 
years at New York's Neigh- 
bourhood Playhouse, paying 
his way by working as a Cad- 
illac salesman during foe day. 

After a stint at New York’s 
Actors’ Studio, Lord appeared 
on foe Broadway stage in The 
Traveling Lady and Cat on a 
Hat Tin Roof before uprooting 
himself to Hollywood. He was 
not destined to become a 
major film actor — his best- 
known big screen appearance 
is as the CIA man Felix Letter 
in the James Bond film. Dr 
No — and it was a prolonged 
struggle before he established 
himself in television. Not that 
he wasn't offered opportuni- 
ties. He once estimated that 
be turned down 22 TV series 
because he felt they weren’t 


right for him, including lead- 
ing roles in Wagon Train and 
Ben Casey. 

In 1962. Lord thought he 
had found foe perfect vehicle 
when he got the role of Stoney 
Burke, in an ABC-TV series 
about a rodeo rider. Lord, 
wbo was becoming known for 
reciting pious poetry and tak- 
ing himself exceedingly seri- 
ously. commented that Burke 
was “a man of great depth. 
He is a man dose to God, 
without ever mentioning it" 
The series was dropped after 
only one season. 

When Hawaii Fioe-O’s cre- 
ator Leonard Freeman cast 
Lord as Steve McGarrett. foe 
actor was determined to ex- 
ploit the opportunity to foe 
full. McGarrett was perhaps 
the most dislikes ble police- 
man ever seen on TV. square- 
jawed. cold-eyed and h amour- 
less. However, his "book ’em. 



enclosure of open ground and 
common land in the middle 
years of the nineteenth 
century. 

Like the modern day 
“Donga tribesmen.” foe eco- 
warriorsaf foe nineteenth 
century favoured direct 
action tactics to impede the 
spread of avaricious estate 
owners and railway compa- 
nies that sought to deprive 
people of access to foe land. 
The fiercest battles of the 
1870s were fought over foe 
large areas cf unenclosed 
waste and common land to 

the north and south of Lon- 
don where suburban develop- 
ment was planned and the 
pressures of urban growth 
were at their most severe. 
Victorian eco- warriors, in 
History Today. 

Changing times 

THE first steps in foe story of 
human evolution took a 
billion years. The next step 
— nervous systems and 
brains — took a few hundred 
millio n years. The next steps, 
including foe development of 
language, took less than a 
million years. And the most 


recent steps seem to be tak- 
ing only a few decades. The 
process is feeding on itself 
and becoming antocatalytic. 
And now we are beginning 

to depend on computers so 

the process can run much 
faster. That’s whafs so con- 
fusing— technologies are 
feeding back an themselves; 
we’re taking off. We're at foat 
point analogous to when 
single-celled organisms were 
turning into multi-ceiled or- 
ganisms. We are amoebas 

and we can’t figure out what 
the hell this thing is that 
we’re creating. 

I cannot believe that we are 
are at foe end of this story — 
we are not evolution’s ulti- 
mate product There’s some- 
thing coming after ns and I 
imagine it is something won- 
derfUL But we may never be 
able to comprehend it any 

mare than a caterpillar can 
comprehend turning into a 
butterfly. 

Wired magazine on the pro- 
cess qf human metamorphosis. 

Buffet car 

TAKEAWAYS are not such a 
new idea. In 1871. eight years 


Danno, Murder One” punch- 
line became famous. 

Lord drove himself and the 
cast with ruthless efficiency, 
and when Freeman died Lord 
assumed bis executive produc- 
er’s role. The show became an 
institution in Hawaii, bring- 
ing in large amounts of studio 
production money and stimu- 
lating tourism. 

After the show ceased pro- 
duction in 1980 Lord and his 
wife Marie continued to live 
in their beachfront condomin- 
ium in Honolulu's Kahala dis- 
trict He had been suffering 
from Alzheimer’s disease, and 
was too ill to appear In a CBS 
pilot for a new Hawaii Fioe-0 
series last April 

Adam Sweeting 

Jack Lord (John Joseph Patrick 
Ryan), actor, bom December 30, 
1920; died January 21, 1998 


before the first restaurant car 
ran in Britain, a caterer had 
the bright idea of selling food 
hampers to railway travel- 
lers. By 1875, foe Midland 
Railway itself was offering 
meals in baskets: two menus 
were available, priced at two 
and three shillings (lOp and 

15p respectively}, foe latter 



most important workwas un- 
doubtedly tothe 
quadratic forms. It is stm 
cited today - . . 

r wvonhpim married in 
ancfhe and his family 
returned to the United King- 
dom. He stayed in a lecture- 
ship at Edinburgh University 
only one year before accept- 
ing a professorship in mathe- 
matics at Raffles College, Sin; 
eapore. His move may not 
have been foe wisest for a 
career as a mathematician 
but it opened wider horizons. 

After the war, he returned 
to Raffles College and in 1947 
was deputy principal, acting 
principal an d Dean of foe fac- 
ulty of Arts. In 19*9 he was 
heavily Involved in planning 
what became foe University 
of Malaya. 

S OON after ft opened, a 
well-known professor 
expressed an opinion 
that “real research” 
only began after the establish- 
ment cf the' university. This 
ari g pr»d Opp <»TVHt»lm since his 
own research had been one of 
-foe strongest reasons for 
granting foe college foil uni- 
versity status. He submitted 
hl& papers w ritten in Raffles 
CbSnge days to Oxford and 
was awarded a D Sc degree in 
1954. in 1957 Oppenheim be- 
cause vice-chancellor -— a post 
be retained until he retired in 
1967 — and he oversaw foe 
es tablishm ent of the new 
campus and a teaching hospi- 
tal In Kuala Lumpur. 

- “Oppie”, as he- was known 
to his colleagues and stu- 
dents, was a modest, courte- 
ous, and popular teacher. 
Awarded foe OBE In 1955, he 
was elected a Fellow gf the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh 
tbe following year and knight- 
ed in, 1961. The highestMalay- 
sian honour was bestowed cm 
tom ]n 1962 by foe Malaysian 
Head of State. However he did 
not retire, becoming visiting 
pro fes sor -at Reading Univer- 
sity (1965-68), and heat of the 
mathematics departments of 
the Univer si ty of Ghana (1968- 
78) and the University cf 
Benin, Nigeria (1978-77). 

Oppenheim, a courageous, 
gentle and very special man, 
will be remembered for his 
generous spirit and wise ad- 
vice. He is survived by his 
second wife, Margaret, a 
daughter from his first mar- 
riage and two sons. 


Colin Franklin . . . patients 
clamoured to get on his list 

Boat Hackney. He was soon 
offered a partnership. 

- In his tiny surgery Frank- 
lin was a one-man band, with 
people clamouring to get on 
his list, because be was a 
superb rftnfeian and a -won- 
derful, devoted man, with a 
constant smile and sense cf 
fun. He retired in 1990. 

With his friend David Pitt 

— the first Caribbean peer — 
Franklin was a warrior 
a pine T-a trial dtocrim taatio o 
They were also companions' 
in the Warner stand at Lord's 
as prominent supporters cf 
foe West Indies. . 

Franklin was awarded the 
QBE In 1983. His wife June, a 
nurs e, d ied in MOT. He is 
survived by their daughter. 
Dr Paula Franklin, a former 
public health adviser to Presi- 
dent Clinton. 

John Oakes 


Birthdays 





Colin Fran kiln, doctor, bom Feb- 
ruary 17, 1920: died December s. 
1897 . 


ham or tongue, salad, cheese, 
bread and butter, plus half a 
bottle of Claret or B urgundy. 

Railway catering gotabad 
press, even in those days. In 





■LSi . to. 

gjSjgr £;■ J- • 

Wired: computer amoebas 


1903,- Tourist magazine com- 
plained that, at sixpence (2V4p) 
for “tea and two slices of 
bread and butter” the Great 

Northern Railway's tea bas- 
ket was “not value for 
money"; and the L&NWR's tea 
was found to be ‘insufficiently - 
hot but unnecessarily 

strong". 

Food baskets survived until 
world war two; then food 
shortages, disappearing 
crockery, buffet cars and . 

Great Western Railway’s rev- 
olutionary waxed-cardboard 
“Light Lunch Box” saw them 
oft And from there it was Just 
a snail step to the egpanded- 
polystyrene cup of tea, priced 
at 14 shillings and five pence 
(72p), now available to take 
away froznEuston. 

How the British Rail sandwich • 
got tts reputation, in Condi ■ 
Nast Traveler . . 

DJ Power 

THE nerve centre of any dub 
' is its DJ booth. Hare, behind 
the decks and mixer, is where 
the energy that propelsa suc- 
cessful night is generated. - 
However it Is also the origin 
of much bad feeling because 1 


it's one of the places where 
women are treated as second, 
class citizens. Whfie on the 
dance floor ladies can be seen 
in the proportion that they 
represent, in the booth male 
DJs outnumber their female 

counterparts by around 
25 to L Those women who do 
defy the odds and geta book- 
ing have to acceptlower fees 
than men and should never 

expect top billing. 

Perhaps this inequality 
hasn't occurred to you before 
—nobody visits a dub to corn- 
template the sexual politics of 
foe dance scene after all— 
but away from the intensity : 
and self-indulgence of night- 
dubs. things stflllook bleak. 
Girl power is yet to he a hit in 
the DJ booth, says dance music 
magazine Dr ecan. 

Work it out 

raw of us give our brains a 
chance to shine. Scientists es- 
timate that we use at most 10 
per cent of this complex 
organ's range and some of us 
use as littleas 1 per cent But 
a little time spent letting otzr ; 
brains “play” can give us a 
host of benefits... 




From childhood the brain 
learns to catalogue inform»- 
tion. This i&essentiaL but it 
can. deaden creativity. - - 
Try foe fallowing exercise 

for a couple of weeks to give 

your brain a jolt Make a list 
of 21 activities you cany out 
each day and note how you 

undertake them. Now 

reverse three of these. For 
example, brush your teeth 
with your other hand, drive 
with the radio off instead of 
on, read the newspaper from 
back to front Next day, add 
three more activities; for ex- 
ample take a shower in the 
evening instead ofthe morn- 
ing and so on. 

You should aim to do as 
many tilings as differently as 
possible to achieve a feeling 
of disorientation. It’s this feel* 
■tog that leads to creativity. 
HowtogiveyourbnstnavjorK- 
out, in She. 

Ja ck d aw wants jewels. Email 

]ackdaw@guardkm.auilc.:fax 

0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw 
The Guardian, 119Farringdon 
Road, London EC1R3ER. 


Hannah Pool 
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OUTLOOK/City sees billionaire software genius as planning European telecoms link nnl lii m ^ 




C14Mii 




Stoma Beuirts 

and WcfrofawBannfator 

I T could be a regulators 
ultimate ni ghtmar e: BDl 
Gates — the smiling com- 
puter software genius 
who makes no secret of 
his ambition to dominate the 
communications age meets 
British Telecom.. one .of the 
world’s biggest in telec om s. . 

Worse. BT chooses Rupert 
Murdoch’s BSkyB as its fe- 
voured partner to help it bet- 
come. a key player fn : the 
multimedia world. 

This was the vision con- 
jured up by speculators yes- 
terday as rumours started 
swirling around the City that 
Microsoft — worth more than 
ElOO bfflion — was about to 
la unch a bid for BT, itself XIO 
snip at £37 binian. 

The important question. 
Jost in the stock market fever 


which saw BPs dares, al- 
ready co the rise for a week, 
soar by another 2Sp, was — 
did it makeany sense? ■ 
History says that BT needs 
a dramatic deal with one of Its 
big t«*»rwati«rfctt7 rtvals after 
a string of filled attempts to 
boBd itself into a truly global 
group. It tried to take over 
tk Wireless, but fcflwi. 
Arid its yearlong pursuit of 
the US group Md. was up- 
staged by the American group 
WoddCom. BT is now swim- 
ming in but looking 
! stranded in the global alli- 
ance race^ 

Like all other large players. 
FT needs to enter three key 
markets — Europe, the US 
and Asia. As me senior In- 
dustry executive put It 
, recently: Tf you don’t have a 
I global frtlfamnw yon will not 
| exist in the next decade.” 

The industry -as su mption 
has been first BT would have 


to link tip with another phone 
company. Cnffl last week Jew 

took seriously the possibility 
that BT would be anything 
btrt in the driving seat But 
then the City started to cast 
the group, now mhms the pro- 
tection of its Government - 
gnlden share, as a potential 

takeover victim. 

Tew thought that the Qe 


heading. The feet that Micro- 
soft has been a leader in the 
PC era should mean that we 
won’t be a leader in (be com- 
munications era. Td like to 
defy that tradition," he wrote 
in his book The Road Ahead. 

- ff>lv^ 1 p gps rtymwmiinlru. 

tkxts era will not ccane <tf age 
until -countries have btutt 
high-capacity information 


Clearly not a match made in 
heaven, as culture clash awaits 


would, be with a software 
group. But if an aBout take-, 
over -looks unlikely, there 
could be good reasons for an 

aTItance to spur -foe long- 
awaited convergence of cora- 


BOZ- Gates Is in go doubt 
alwut wliere his company is 


stqMsdidghways and be has 
bemL'husy buying in to cable 
companies in the US and tak- 
ing over the specialist group 
WebTV to prove the point 
- -fiT V* oftm aHrart 

cpAwrUng Tip to billion an 
building a British superhigh- 
way but has done nothing 


about it. Now it needs to act l 
since the government ban 
preven t in g it from broadcast- 
in g ente r ta inment through th> 
established network may be 
lifted to-20oa 

Digital technology now 
promises the prospect of real 
Interactive services through 
TV and computers. And if BT 
wants to be a player it could 
hardly choose better than Mr 

Gates. This would be espe- 
cially so if BT is forced by 
Brussels to quit Kb BXB TV 
venture with BSKyB. 

But it is dearly not a match 
made in heaven. An aB-ont 
Microsoft bid for BT could 
Tmxi to - a culture. Mr 

Gates, highly entrepreneur- 
ial, is no natural soulmate of 
ftp somewhat formal Sir Iain 
VaTlflWfP ttifl ~RT f hp^rmnn 

A cash bid would cost even 
rich Microsoft dear and a 
share exchange could see BT 
shareholders up with 


more than a quarter of Mr l 
Gates’ empire, a more logical 
approach would be for Mr 
Gates to splash out cm a stake 
to back a joint venture. In file 
past year he has spent up to 
$1 billion at a time for states 
in the OS cable industry. 

Mr Gates is known to be 
hovering over the British 
market; his lawyers have vis- 
ited telecoms watchdog Don 
Gruickshank to sound out UK 
regulation. But he would need 
to spend $6bHIian to secure 
10 per cent 

Still, access to BT*s Martle- 
sbam research laboratories 
could be valuable, as would a 
springboard for the UK and 
E ur opean markets. But the 
UVcUhnrwT is ffiat be would 
prefer to continue to work 
with BT on a project basis — 
as In the campaign to put UK 
schools on the Internet 

It is dear that BT needs 
bins more than he needs BT. 
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Guardian Crossword No 21,179 

Set by Janus 
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Across 

1 FHndptes leading Lawrence 

to reject aUomaUo weapon^ 

4 Maxims of present-ttey 


8 Part of regular chore for 
chfef(4) 

10 Meangof judging aShake- . 
speorean character (10) 

11 Doesheremntrtrefreshad 
. frombofida/?^6) 

12 He was turned Into a tree 

• with Irregular hipfruit (8) 

18 Personality revealed h letter 
« 

IS Piscatorial weapon W 

tB Jttfik seen at Orient^ B^ery 
{*) - 

17 Overcoat for ocampte, tried 

. -on ?43) ... 

*1 Fashionable party season . 

£■ forfoelazvW ■ 


22 Study on river btrd <B) 

24 Rn®i ap cras»aod under 
’ : . threat fftJ) y'.'; 

23 lsbourernoecSr»to open 
outw. 

28 UnseefntycfisplaxsQf- 
feeErgs In the thea£*?4B); 
27 Charge sooofbftwitiyfor wool 
. fB) 


Down ' 

1 Cast heard from beginning 
to end (7) ’ 

2 Human dnemma tor Hebrew 
prophet^ 

2 Ogahtic Wrd Cain . 

■ destroiyed(7) 

5 VVmer overtax ping flrai y - 
"" class btoomerfEJ 
8 Angiyswe&« apwd© 

1 UteiiarydbctortiaBangio 
deal with ■ 


8 Soft folk try a tricky extra 
question (13) ■■ ■ ■ - 

14 Address drink piobtem's 
underiytng principle (9) 

18 Anumberofwoifceiswbo 
• may have to pay rent (7) 

18 Onewhodoes notbeTievefn 
fieldwork (7) 

18 The ptdrwtth most woe? (7) 
20 Union with the fieoch 
complaint{0) . 

23 S«P quiotfy Into sate 

perhaps© 

-Mutton tomorrow - 

tt Stuck? Then cal «r uSuikw Ine 
gr|0e»1 338 X30. Cafe co*l ftp 
tor roferte at al times. Series aup- 
pltobyAre • - . 


iaMwaf j 


-iwmtal* 

•attWfrfW. 
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The rupiah plumbs new depths 


Asia in turmoil 


John AgUonbyln 


I NDONESIA is expected to 
Impose controls an for- 
eign exchange iwiinp in 
the next few days to try to 
rescue its fi mr . f aTimg cur- 
rency. The rupiah plumbed 
new depths yesterday as ana- 
lysts said a de facto debt mor- 
atorium now existed in the 
world’s fourth most populous 
country. 

A Finance Ministry spokes- 
man did not deny speculation 
that foreign exchange con- 
trols were being seriously 
considered. "Let’s just watt 
and see another day or ao,” he 
said. ’ 

Yesterday the rupiah 
slumped from 1L700 to the US 
dollar to 16^00, before heavy 
state bank intervention 
helped it rally to 12£00 by the 
dose. The carnage not only 
spread to the Jakarta Stock 
Exchange, which fen 43 per 
cart, but across file whale of 


South-east Asia. Thailand, 

fig Phil- 

ippines and Hong Kong were 
all bit by the fallout, with 
their c n rr || | i ff i w> arid stock 

m ^Hrg tr; orvHng tlw day rtnam 

The beleaguered Indone- 
sian currency has now lost 
more go per egnt of its 

value since the crisis began 
last July. 

“The /towmnri for dollars is 
beginning to dry up a little as 
more and more companies 
have effectively «*id ‘enough 
is enough',” a dealer with 
1NG Barings said. “What we 
basically have now is a de 
facto debt moratorium. Com- 
panies don’t want to go com- 
pletely under so they are 
refusing to repay what they 
owe.” 

Official data puts Indone- 
sia's private-sector debt at 
more than S65 billion 
(£39bfflionX with $20 billion 
owed this year, and public 
sector debt at $75 billion. 
These are gross underestt- 


mations,'’ an economist with . 
KPMG said. The total is i 
probably more than : 
$200 hfiUon.” 

Ministers are refusing to 
declare a debt moratorium. 
Instead, they are going to an- 
nounce a series of banking- 
sector reforms in the next few 
days a»d anrrthAr- pnfVngn of : 

measures to deal with the 
country’s debt crisis within 
10 days, according to Dennis 


• hjr > . •’ •"***■ 


figu >>€r 


de Tray, head of the World 
Bank’s Jakarta aCQce. 

It Is thought the latter pack- 
age would involve offshore 
lenders, local companies and, 
possibly, the international 
community. However, foreign 
governments are currently 
loath to throw money Into the 
seemingly bottomless mire of 
Indonesia’s indebted corpo- 
rate sector. 

Indonesia's political insta- 
bility is exacerbating the eco- 
nomic crisis. Much of 
Wednesday’s losses came 
about because the markets ; 
reacted negatively to specula- 
tion that President Suharto ' 
wants his next vice president 
to be Research and Technol- 1 
ogy Minister Dr BJ Habibie, 
who does not have a good rep- ■ 
utation abroad. ! 

International confidence in : 
Indonesia has eroded further 
since the $43 billion IMF deal 
was announced as fears 
mount that promised reforms 
will again either be delayed 
or discarded to prevent fur- 
ther job losses — estimated at 
four TnflHnn in the past six 
months — and social unrest. 


End of road 
for curb on 
Japanese 
car exports 

Martin WaBtar In BrasMfs 


T HE European car indus- 
try has agreed to end 
elgbt-year old voluntary 
restraint on Japanese car im- 
ports. despite the threat of a 
new export wave after the de- 
valuation of the yen. 

The agreement with Japan 
will not be extended beyond 
the planned expiry date, on De- 
cember 31. 1999, even if some 
members of the European 
Automobile Manufacturers 
Association want it to.” Its 
president, Bercd Pische- 
trieder, said at a press confer- 
ence here yesterday. 

The short-term threat of 
nhpap Japanese and Asian im- 
ports had to he set against the 
need for a long-term Euro- 
pean strategy of supporting 
free trade and open markets, 
he argued. 

The European industry's^ 
share of the world car market'' 
had stabilised at 37 per cent, 
and, with an almost 5 per cent 
rise last year In European 
manufacturers’ share of the 
European market, the indus- 
try was solidly placed to com- 
pete at home. 

The voluntary restraint 
agreement held down Japa- 
nese exports and also encour- 
aged Japanese firms to invest 
in European assembly plants. 
This led to more than 
$2 billion of direct Japanese 
investment in Britain, and a 
new $400 million Toyota plant 
ait Valenciennes, In France. 


Further rate rises not ruled out 


Larry EMott and ' 

C h arlotte P e nn y 

B ANK of England Gover- 
nor Eddie George yes- 
terday left the door 
open for further rises in UK 
base rates, despite predicting 
that the Asian economic cri- 
sis would have a fir bigger 
impact cm the global economy 
Item has so fir been acknowt 


Mr George said that the 
knock-on effects of the finan- 
dal .turbulence in the Pacific 
would help to dampen tnfla- 


An I ndonesian security guard loads rupiah banknotes — not worth the paper they're 
printad on— into a steel box at the central bank ' photograph: bmy nurm^s 


Underside 


Dan Atkinson 


A COPY of the following 
wise words waa spot- 
ted an an nfito* wall 
somewhere in Threadnee- 
dle Street: “Management of 
the currency is . . . Just as 
possible as the manage- 
ment of the tides, or ’the 
regulation of the stars or 
the winds.” 

-.Attributed to Bichard 
Gobden, presumably one 
half of that well-known 
19th century double-act 
Gobden V Bright, it was 
given in evidence to a par- 
liamentary select commit- 
tee in 1840, a mere 162 
years before Black Wednes- 
day. Anyone willing to do a 
s im u lta n eous translation 
for the Europeans? . 

I LOME Office minister 
I— fEord Williams was 
I I quick on Ms feet at 
Tuesday’s announcement 
-of fate investigation into 
money-laundering, with 
special refe r ence to Her 
Majesty's nfost excellent 
Xtochy of Normandy (that’s 
the Channel island* to you 
PASS serf*). 

Lord W*s hard-hitting Ha- 
waii Five-O-styie probe 
would not; he said, cover 
tax evasion. Swift, subtle 
correction by a civil ser- 
vant, who agreed that “fis- 
cal offences” probably could 
be Interpreted as relating 
to tax evasion — but cer- 
tainly not to proper ar- 
rangements involving o ft- 
shore trusts at arm's length 
from their UK beneficia- 
ries, and set np by (to take a 
random example) gimnor- 
on8 ladies from Belgium. 

I N the worst possible 
taste, terrible Japaaese- 
bank jokes are groaning 
their way round- the City. 
Rxfunpleg as follows:, "Did 
you hear about (he Origami 

batik? . They've folded”; 




i tionary pressures Jn Britain, 
' but only up to a point. 

And, with tbe Bank con- 
i cemed about overheating hi 
those parts of the domestic 
economy sheltered from in- 
ternational competition, the 
Governor was careful to 
avoid suggesting that events 
in Asia bad put a block on a 
sixth post-election Increase In 
rates. 

: industry leaders warned 
yesterday that the economy 
was at a. turning point Un- 
veiling its quarterly report on 
the state of the economy, the 
British Chambers of Com- 
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“The Sumo Bank has gone 
belly-np**; “The Bonsai 1 
bank has had to cat back 
branches”. And the Geisha 
Bank, it’s well and truly — 
yon get the picture. 


W AS it not a Japanese 
prime minister, 
back in the ndd- 80 s. 
Whose apology for offensive 
remarks about America’s 
racial mixture was even 
more offensive than his 
original babble? Likewise, 
it seems. Bin Emmy, assis- 
tant director of aitch-two- 
oh regulator Ofwat.His 
agency is in hot O f w a ter for 
publishing hush-hush griff 
<m water companies, but 
Us "apology” men t ions (a) 
OfWafs plans to restrict 
companies’ ability to mark 
material “confidential”; 
and (b) the proposed free- 
dom-of-informatioxi rules 
that will force the compa- 
nies to be more open. 


E VEN the most imsentt- { 
mental Treasury skin- 
flint must have felt 
r omantic twinges when, the 
ministry's milk monitor, Ed 
BaDs, married Yvette Cooper 
MP. Had they not chosen 
Paris for the honeymoon? 
Alas, Ed 'n’ Yve were not 
swigging champagne in La 
BeQe Aurora d la Bogart and 
Bergman, but gtnggtog wflfc 
shakes at BuroDisnsy. Ah, 
yes, these fooBsh things .. . 


merce said foe impact of 
recent rate rises was starting 
to show. 

“A slowdown in growth Is 
anticipated over the next 
quarter, with both manufac- 
turing and service sector 
firms less confident of in- 
creasing their turnover,” the 
BCCsald. 

In a speech to the Brltisb- 
American chamber of com- 
merce, Mr George said that 
tbe International Monetary 
Fund had revised down its 
forecast of growth in foe 
Group of Seven countries by 
0.25 percentage points to 


295 per this year, and by 
Z5 percentage points In the 
Asian countries. 

“My impression, notwith- 
standing these revisions, is 
most analysts would still see 
the risks as being quite 
heavily on foe downside,” he 
said. 

The Governor praised tbe 
IMPs handling of the crisis 
and tbe willingness of foe 
commercial creditor banks to 
rail over Korea’s debts, but ; 
said that stabilisation was 
only foe start of a process cer- 1 
tain to have a “substantial 
economic aftershock*. 


Are you getting 
4.75% interest 
on your current 
account?" 


Citibank 
4.75% gross 


NntWest 
2.0!'''. sjj'oss 


First Direct 
03% gross 


I I I I 
I I I I 
I I I I 



' gross 


Q3%?ross 


PC Banking, free 24 hour phone banking and worldwide service 
with an oustanding interest rate. And enjoy a free return flight: 
to Amsterdam? when you open a Citibank Account. 

Call us anytime on 0300 00 88 00 and quote reference 
PGUAAR. Or visit our website http:/7www.citibanl<. co.uk 
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Fashion rivalry hots up • Newsagent changes tack after feeble profit 



Mind the Gap ■ ■ ■ fashion chain is set to launch concerted assault on the UK retail market with an expansion that will triple its nationwide oatlets. 


PHOTOGRAPH; GARRY WEASER 


200 new stores next for Gap 


Peter Barton and 
Pauline Springott 


F ASHION retailer 
Gap is set to open 
200 new UK stores 
over the next two 
years, bringing its 
nationwide total to nearly 300. 

The expansion would en- 
able Gap to engage In head-to- 
head competition with arch 
high-street rival Next 


Next has long been viewed 
by City analysts as vulnera- 
ble to competition from a seri- 
ous operator as it has been 
concentrating on using out- 
lets more effectively rather 
than increasing shops. 

Gap’s expansion Is under- 
stood to include outlets fbr all 
three of the group’s stores — 
Gap, GapKids and BabyGap. 
It could also bring its up- 
market US chain Banana 
Republic across the Atlantic 


to challenge Next A Gap 
spokeswoman, however, de- 
nied that there are any plans 
to open Banana Republic 
stores in the UK before 2003. 

But she conceded that the 
company was plann in g up to 
55 new store openings inter- 
nationally year, adding 
that Gap had opened in 25 lo- 
cations in the UK over the 
past couple of years. It also 
operates in France. Germany 
and Japan. 


Gap opened its first UK 
stores in 1985 and is firmly 
es tablished in the south and 
in the nation's leading city 
shopping centres. 

The new stores are likely to 
be located in smaller high 
streets, according to this 
week’s Menswear Magazine. 

UK managing director Carl 
Seletz declined to comment, 
but reluctance to go public 
about plans may stem from 
an unease about whether it is 


the right time to be opening 
outlets in. the DEL 

The news from Britain's 
high street's has been patchy 
recently, with clothing and 
fashion stores going through 
a tough time. 

Last month Knickerbos, the 
specialist underwear shops, 
went into administration. 
Sears cut 700 jobs, and Austin 
Reed rescued the troubled 
Country Casuals with an 
agreed takeover. 


• Electrical retailer Tandy 
said yesterday that it is to 
shut 6S shops with the loss of 
up to 230 jobs, writes Mark 
Milner. The US-owned chain 
said loss-making stores were 
being closed in a “restructur- 
ing" after attempts to restore 
profitability had failed. 

• Food group Birds Eye 
Wall’s announced 200 job 
losses yesterday as it reorga- 
nised production at its Hum- 
berside factories. 


John Menzies tries to sell off its undelivering shops 


Lisa Buckingham 
City Editor 


J OHN Menzies wants to 
sell Its entire loss-mak- 
ing retail business, sal- 
vaging the best part of 3.000 
jobs, before the end of 
April, chief executive David 
Mackay said yesterday. 

The sale of its chain of 
232 shops may raise only 
slightly more than the 


£50 million book value, and 
it is understood a company 
has been set up specifically 
fbr this deaL 

The present managers, 
including managing direc- 
tor Stephen Robinson, will 
probably continue to run 
the operation. This appears 
to rule out bids Grom rival 
retailers such as W H 
Smith, Four buoys, Martins, 
Asda and the Birmingham- 
based T&S. 


Menzies said it could take 
longer to sell Early Learn- 
ing Centre, the chain of toy 
shops it tried to offload last 
year. 

Mr Mackay said the dis- 
posal could take five yean 
but did not role out retain- 
ing an equity stake In ELC, 
which he said was a strong 
brand, even though it will 
suffer a £10 million charge 
from the decision to poll 
out of nursery goods and 


children's rinthiwg immedi- 
ately. 

The changes mean Men- 
zies’ only retail outlet will 
be the upmarket stationer 
Smythson of Bond Street. 
Menzies will now concen- 
trate entirely on distribu- 
tion operations. 

The dramatic switch in 
direction came as the group 
announced profits of just 
£200,000 on sales of 
£711.6 million in the six 


months to last November, 
down from a £2.6 million 
profit on turnover of 
£645.6 motion the time be- 
fore. 

Distribution, which in- 
cludes newspaper wholesal- 
ing, transport of computer 
games, and air cargo hand- 
ling, made profits of 
£13.6 million on sales of 


£517.8 million. 


Mr Mackay said Menzies 
would attempt to drive far- 


ther into the £1 billion air- 
line handling business with 
another deal at Heathrow 
next week. Its Heathrow 
joint venture with Luft- 
hansa may be extended to 
Include the German carri- 
er’s alliance partners, such 
as United Air Lines, North 
West and Air Canada. 

Shares closed down 14p 
at 350p even though ana- 
lysts supported the retail 
sale. 


Blair urged to 
revive deal for 
Mozambique 


Charlotte Denny 

reports on moves to 
ease plight of 
poorest countries 


T ONY Blair was last 
night coming under 
mounting pressure from' 
a coalition of church groups 
and aid agencies to revive an 
international debt relief deal 
for some of the poorest 
countries In the world, after 
creditor nations failed to 
agree on an urgent rescue 
package for Mozambique. 

The Paris Chib, whose mem- 
bers indude the UK, the US and 
most malar European 
countries, announced yesterday 
that they would not bend their 
rules on debt forgiveness to 
cons up with the extra $350 mil- 
lien (£210 mOUcu) needed to get 
Mafambique's debts down to a 
sustainable leveL 
Aid agencies denounced the 
decision lost night, saying it 
threatened the future of the 
Highly Indebted Poor Countries 
(HH?C) initiative. Many of the 20 
or so countries an the list fbr 


debt relief will require debt for- 
giveness in excess of the club’s 
80 per cent rule. 

“They are putting the credi- 
bility and future of HIPC 
under threat," said Ian Bray 
of Oxfnm. “It’s In stark con- 
trast to the billions they've 
thrown at East Asia." 

Jubilee 2000, an umbrella 
group of more than 70 aid 
charities, churches and other 
groups will tell a select com- 
mittee of MF$ today that the 
Prime Minister should use 
his turn in the chair of the 
Group of Seven richest 
countries to put debt forgive- 
ness at the top of the agenda 
for May's G7 summit in Bir- 
mingham. “He should exert 
maximum pressure an other 
G7 leaders to cancel unpaya- 
ble debt for the world's poor- 
est countries by 2000," soys 
the coalition's submission. 

Britain has been one of the 
leading nations behind the 
HZPC initiative, but has been 
opposed within the Paris Club 
by other countries, including 
Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Sources last night said 
French officials prevented the 
dub from even discussing the 
case of Mozambique. 


rouflisr RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.43 
Austria 2029 
Belgium 69.41 
Canada 2JJ1 
Cyprus 0 84 
Denmark 11.06 
Finland 0.81 


France 9.64 

Germany 288 

Greece 4S7.62 
Hong Kong 12.35 
India 83.11 
Ireland 1.1489 
Israel 5.63 


Italy 2 JBB 2 
Mona 0.63 
Netherlands 323 
New Zealand 2.77 
Norway 11.95 
Portugal 28367 

Saudi Arabia s.os 


Singapore Z(E 
South Africa 792 
Spain 24033 
Sweden 12.81 
Swrtceftend 23* 
Turkey 339,360 
USA 1.6058 


SvfilM by tttfWMf Bank (ntchj&ng Indian rupM «M brash maket}. 


Utilities row comes to boil 


Cotta Weston 
Industrial Cm r ss pondsn t 


E NERGY minister John 
Battle was fighting last 
night to keep the lid on a 
damaging row between power 
supply companies and the 
regulators. 

The row threatens not only 
to disrupt the privatised gas 
and electricity industries and 
the timetable for opening 
markets to competition, but 
provoke yet another Monopo- 
lies and Mergers Commission 
inquiry. It could also 
costs to the more than 
£50 million in penalties com- 
panies already face because of 


the delay in opening electric- 
ity markets to consumers. 

The minister has agreed to 
a second meeting within a 
week to listen to electricity 
supply companies. Chief exec- 
utives have told him they will 
not comply with regulators’ 
demands that they should not 
sen customers cheap gas until 
the electricity markets them- 
selves are open to competi- 
tion. But doubt has been cast 
on the companies’ ability to 
meet competition timetables. 

The co n frontation, sparked 
by Ofgas and Offer, is embar- 
rassing for No 10, and for Mr 
Battle who was to ensure elec- 
tricity competition began cm 
time, in April. Earlier this 


week be agreed a five-month 
delay on. competition to sup- 
ply 26 million electricity con- 
sumers. An estimated 4u5 mil- 
lion consumers can already 
switch suppliers. 

The two Industry watch- 
dogs, which want to “prevent 
the different timetables from 
distorting competition", have 
given the 14 electricity suppli- 
ers and British Gas Trading 
until February 6 to sign a vol- 
untary undertaking or far* a 
Monopolies referral for anti- 
competitiveness. But the elec- 
tricity companies want an 
MMC inquiry in to the domi- 
nant market position of Cen- 
trica, the demerged supply 
arm erf the old British Gas. 


Oil price fall fails to filter down 


Laurie Laird 


D RIVERS who reman*' 
ber the huge rise in 
petrol prices during 
the oil shocks of the 1270s 
may be forgiven for hoping 
that plunging crude all prices 
wifi bring lower fliel bills. 

World oil prices have fallen 
by 37 per cent over the past 
year, with fee price of Brent 
crude dipping below $15 a 
barrel yesterday, for the first 
time since April 1994. 

Dealers blame a host of fac- 
tors for falling world prices; 
reduced Asian demand, rising 
production in Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting 
Countries, and falling de- 
mand for heating oil In a mM 
winter. Despite scattered evi- 
dence of small reductions In 


petrol prices In some areas of 
the country, oil industry 
sources warn that falling oil 
prices win not bring drivers 



sar- .• 



significant relief at the pump. 


A barrel of Brent crude off 
was priced approximately $24 
a barrel in January of last 
year, but tumbling prices 
have prompted only a mar- 
ginal fall in petrol prices; 
British Petroleum said it has 
reduced prices by an average 
of 2p since September. 

Petrol providers say their 
profit margins are far too 
small to contemplate cutting 
prices. "The fall In Interna- 
tional gasoline prices has 
done no more than to restore 

a bit of margin," to fee petrol 
companies, said Robert Oils, 
director of OH Price Assess- 
meats. 

Industry sources complain 
that competition from super- 
markets has forced traditional 
petrol retailers to operate with 
sti ntmer profit margins. 


Exchange is 
warned off 


companies 
that fail to 
kill the Bug 


David Gew 


C OMPANIES could be 
forced to Inform investors 
about their plans to deal with 
the ‘‘millennium bug” on 
their systems as a condition 
for getting or retaining a list- 
ing on fee London Stock Ex- 
change, Don Cruickshank, 
who heads a new government 
campaign, indicated 
yesterday. 

Mr Cruickshank, Chairman 
of Action 2000. inaugurating 
the £1 million awareness cam- 
paign about the computer 
problems associated wife fee 
year-2000 date, skid he was 
discussi n g whether to impose 
such a condition with ex- 
change officials and the Au- 
diting Practices Board. 

This emerged as a survey of 
1,000 private and public sec- 
tor bodies disclosed that 77 
per cent of British businesses 
are not ready for the flat* 
switch. The problem arises 
because many computers* 
two-digit dating system can- 
not tell whether 00 relates to 
2000 or 1900. 

Mr Cruickshank is advising 
a special Cabinet committee 
on the issue set up by the 
Prime Minister, Tony Blair, 
who said yesterday; “One 
hundred working weeks is 
just enough time to tackle fee 
problem. This Is one fteadlijg 
that can’t be missed . . . This 
is one of the most serious 
problems facing British busi- 
ness and the global economy 
today.” 


Notebook 


No red carpet for 

Microsoft man 



Alex Brummer 


S INCE the start of this 
year the rise in BT 
shares been nothing 
Short of phenomenal. 

This could be the market 
suddenly realising that a 

global telecoms company, ex- 
tremely competitive in fee 
European, context, has been 
hopelessly undervalued on 
the London market, encourag- 
ing some smart arbitrage by 
US fund managers under- 
weight in telecoms stock. BT 
is made even more attractive 
by fee prospect feat it will 
soon be £4.7 billi on richer as a 
result of selling its take in 
MCI once fee US carrier deal 
with WorldCom is complete. 

What really gingered up the 
nmrW yesterday was fee 
suggestion that BT might be 
conducting some exploratory 
talks wife Bill Gates's MCL 
Mr Gates may be on fee 
retreat In fee US, following 
the Justice Deparmenfs rul- 
ing on web browsers, but his 
ambition is far from fulfilled. 

He is determined to be at 
the cusp of fee convergence 
taking place in the wired in- 
dustries. In the US thin ha« 
led Microsoft into deals wife 
Comcast anti cable operators 
in the US, on a relatively low 
scale basis. 

It is also known that Micro- 
soft was in London late last 
year exploring the regulatory 
envir onment and that depart- 
ing Oftel regulator Donald 
Crulkshank believes that this 
will be the next big challenge 
in multi-media. 

An alliance wife BT would 
give Microsoft more than a 
foothold in Europe, and it 
would open the possibility of 
Microsoft delivering Internet 
and wired services to every 
home in Britain — an attrac- 
tive test market 
There are considerable 
downsides too: not least feat 
BTs network is not based on 
the fibre optics technology 
needed to offer a broad band 
wife fee capacity to handle a 
huge range of digital services. 

Nevertheless, fee two com- 
panies together could contem- 
plate fee £10 billlon-£12 billion 
investment required to do 
this. But, as is proving the 
case with Smith Kline Bee- 
cha m / American Home Prod- 
ucts, and as was fee case with 
BT/MCL constructing the fi- 
nances can be a nightmare, if 
equity is to be Involed. 

Mr Gates would presum- 
ably not wish to' dilute his 
personal stake, and BT as a 
smaller partner would be 
reluctant to be in his thmn 
Finally, there are the regu- 
latory Implications. BT 
remains protected by a ban 
on overseas ownership of 
more than 20 per cent Fur- 
thermore, there would be Im- 
plications for other players. 
Although fee UK is develop- 
ing a more competitive and 
sophisticated wired market- 
place, BT is stm the dominant 
force, as is Microsoft In soft- 
ware technology. 


Mr Gates may well be wel 
come around the sm^ 5®«‘ 
ware bouses of Cambridge. 

but not necessarily as ot in- 
terloper on a grand interna- 
tional stage. 


Asian reality 


A T TIMES, in recent 
months, it has seemed 
as if UK policymakers 
have been only too happy to 
play down fee impact of the 
Asian crisis on Western econ- 
omies and the global financial 

system. , 

In November’s pre-Budget 
statement by the C han cellor. 
Gordon Brown, it was rather 
airily dismissed. But a couple 
of months of turmoil and a 
series of spring financial 
meetings, starting with the 
G7 finance ministers' gather- 
ing in London an February 22 
appear to have changed all 
that , . , 

The most cogent analysis of 
how the UK now views the 
Asian crisis has crane from 
the ttnnk of England Gover- 
nor. Eddie George, in a 
speech to the Anglo-American 
rnwmhflr of Commerce. 

Mr George Identifies three 
areas of concern which will 
have to be addressed by fi- 
nance ministers and central 
bankers. 

First, fee position of Japan, 
the world’s second largest 
economy. He notes that. _ in 
fee face of recent instability, 
Japan appears to have taken 
the crucial decisions to stimu- 
late domestic demand and to 
strengthen the financial 
system. 

Secondly. Mr George sug- 
gests there is a case to be 
made for assistance to help 
the broader range of troubled 
Asian economies alleviate the 
most extreme of market 
movements — such as those 
which bit the Indonesian 
rupiah yesterday. This will 
give fee breathing space dur- 
ing which structual weak- 
nesses In financial systems 
can be dealt wife alongside 
undisciplined macro-eco- 
nomic policies. 

The third point is that the 
impact on the Western econo- 
mies is almost certainly going 
to be larger than that esti- 
mated by the IMF economists 
in early December, when it 
was forecast that G7 growth 
nest year would fall by only a 
quarter of one per cent as a 
result of the crisis. 

The risk now is on a bigger 
downside, but not one which 
will stop fee Bank of England 
raising UK rates a notch if do- 
mestic demand here Is not 
slowing. 


Debt retreat 


I HERE will no doubt be 
I satisfaction in some 
I quarters feat in addition 
to the 80 per cent debt reduc- 
tion agreed for Mozambique 
by the Paris Club of official 
debtors a further $170 million 
seems to have been raised in 
a series of side deals. 

This, it is clearly hoped, 
will provide just enough 
relief to keep fee debt initl- 
tive alive. But wife a shortfall 
developing for Mozambique, 
and many other difficult 
countries to bring wi thin the 
scheme by the year 2000, the 
Paris outcome looks mean 
and shortsighted. 


News in brief 


Grade’s bingo 
card marked 


Michael Grade’s initial year 
as chairman of First Leisure, 
a nightclubs and fitness cen- 
tres operator, has been 
marred by a poor -perfor- 
mance from the bingo div- 
ision. which he is expected to 
sell to its management for 
more than £45 million. 

Analysts said a deal for fee 
sale was dose, noting that 
Bass sold its 130 bingo clubs 
last month for £279 minion 
after taking a £177 million 
charge to write down the 
value of its bingo assets. 

Mr Grade confirmed that a 
sale was one of fee options 
being considered. Bingo in- 
come fell 23 per cent in the 
year, which resulted in a loss 
of £2 milli o n. It suffered from 
a slowdown caused by the 
National Lottery. 


Tin tnina looks doomed 

Hopes of preventing the do- 
sure of Cornwall’s only 
remaining tin mine appeared 
to be fading fast yesterday as 
managers announced tiie first 

of the redundancies amo n g 
200 staff still on fee payroll. 

The South Crafty mine near 
Redruth has* been battling 
against closure since August 


whe n th e company’s Cana- 
dian owners announced plans 
to cease production in the 


A £12 million rescue pack- 
age, involving a hoped for 

£4.7 million of gover nm ent 
grants, has been held up be- 
cause of failure to tie up a 
contract and Crofty’s chier 
David Giddings said the mine 
would shut on March 6. 


Lonrho drops JCI plan 

lonrho has dropped plans to 
buy South African mining 
group JCI after months of 
talks, but insisted yesterday 
that it is on course to com. 
plete a £200 million shares- 
for-goldmines deal with jri 
and Anglo American Corp 
Lonrijo wants to buy back a 
26.1 per cent holding in ;» c 
shares, now held by Amf 
lo-Anglo win swap its Lonffo 
for two JCI goldmhiS 
ionrto wrn then buy 
stake from JCL and 

Its Tavistock coal mines^ 1 *** 


British Midland In frwy 

EU Competition Commit 
stoner Karel Van Mie™ «?rt 
yesterday, that British Mid 
land has joined Virgin aSSS' 
to BruS. 
a ** i “ st BA s system or cSf 
missions and incentives ^ 1 ' 
travel agents. for 
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